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CLEAR THE SHIP! 


Leox—upon the rim of night 
Leaps a tumbling fringe of light— 
Breakers at their play ! 
How they race, and roar, and fight ; 
How they toss their foam-crests white ; 
Sea beasts hot for prey ; 
_ Mad to rend yon gallant vessel, 
.. That with wind and wave doth wrestle, 
In the reef-bound bay. 


Stem on to the rocks she’s driving, 

Spite of steersman’s skill and striving. 
Hark—the minute gun! 

Masts are rending, sails are riving, 

Seamanship forswears contriving. 
What can be, is done. 

. Gop be with all souls aboard here ! 

To your prayers! For death take order, 
Ere life’s sand be run! 


No ; not yet all hope forswearing— 
Hold on, gallant hearts! she’s wearfng ! 
Hurrah! Off she pays! 
Upward shoots the blue light flaring’ 
bearing, 
By the lurid blaze, 
On a gilded scroll, fair written, 


Shows that good ship’s name — “Great 


Britain,” 
Wreathed about with bays. 


Over her bulwarks fiercely leaping, 
Fore and aft the sea comes sweeping, 
Clean from stem to stern ! 


Where are they should watch be keeping ¢ 


Some are spent, and some are sleeping, 
Waking to discern 

All too late their fatal error, 

Hither, thither, mad with terror 
Helplessly they turn. 


Birth-right pilots—'tis the hour 
Wherein to display your power. 

Up and prove your claims ! 
Craven pilots! Do ye cower? 
Leaping waves and skies that lower 

Lack respect for names. 

Up, or stand aside for ever, 
hile plebeian hands endeavor 
To repair your shames! 


Common hands, come clear the deck, 
Man the pumps the leak to check. 
Over with each gun ! 
Out knives, risking limb or neck, 
Cut away that floating wreck ; 
Let the anchors run! 
, Out with red tape and top hamper- 
We may be drier, can’t be damper. 
Give way, and ’tis done! 
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Then cheerily, oh! with ayeo heave, oh! 
Cheerily, oh! with a.stamp and go, 
Though she roll.till her yard-arms dip. 
Leave croakers and cowards to drivel and 
doubt. 
The ship’s heart of oak, and will stand this 
bo 


ut, . 
And be good for many a trip! 
Thanks to common men, mere brains and 
muscles, 
Neither Patmerstons, Gorpons, DERBY, 
nor Russe.is! 
Clear the ship! Clear the ship! Clear the 
ship! ( Punch.) 








From Fraser’s Magazine 
HOME. 


Broap lands and stormy seas lie spread 
Between me and my home, 
But still its ancient paths I tread, 
Still round its walls I roam. 
A stranger hath my heritage, 
But he'll ne’er be rid of me,.— 
I climb the stairs, I pace the floors, 
I pass unchallenged through the doors, 
~ A ghost no eye can see. 


I stand in the dewy morning now, 
Just as I stood of old, 
Under the sweet laburnum bough, 
With its showery green and gold ; 
I thread the orchard alleys dim, 
I hear the breezy sound 
Of the wind that ripples the leaves o’erhead, 
And I see the apple blossoms shed 
Their snow-flakes on the ground. 


Poor garden! changed and sad its plight } 
It seems to peak and pine,— 
I miss a world of sweet delight 
It owned in ‘ auld lang syne;’ 
The broad box-edges run to waste, - 
Weeds creep where flowers should bloom ; 
The axe has plied its cruel war, 
And wrought its ravage wide and far; ° . 
What right had strangers’ hands to mar 
My home ? still, still, my home! 


By the garden hedge, ere daylight dies, 
I love, in thought, to lean, 
And scan, with soft, tear-troubled eyes, 
The old familiar scene. 
The meadow, velvet-smooth ; the tall 
Dark grove of ancient trees; 
The little river, flashing bright, 
Like a sunny beam of liquid light, 
And the lowing kine, and the swallow’s flight, 
My heart doth yearn to these. 


My heart doth yearn, despite the pain, 
And gazing thus afar, 





HOME.—BROWN AND JONES. 


I see, in my dream, dawn once again, 
Youth’s dewy morning star. 

I bare my forehead, and seem to feel 
Its clouds of grief and care 

Pass off and away, pass off and eway, 

‘As the vapors of night at the break of day, 
Pass off in the azure air. 


I am young, J am young, I’m a merry boy! 
What’s gloom * what's grief? what’s doubt ? 

What sorrow can darken or dim my joy ? 
I laugh,—I sing,—I shout ; 

But the sun goes down, and the stars steal forth 
And the ghostly mists arise, 

And fast as the night-shades grow and grow, 

The old care-cloud comes back to my brow, 
And the tears to my troubled eyes. 


Ah! then I mount the winding stair, 
With faltering step and slow, 

To the little room, so white and fair 
In the dear old time, I go,— 

To the room where my childish prayer was said, 
Where slumber was sure to cree 

O’er my drowsy lids, like a spell that’s thrown 

By a loving hand from a world unknown— 
ould God! that now I could lay me down 
And sleep as sound a sleep! 


Would God! I could drop away from this 
Dark coil of strife and pain, 

And enter my long-lost bower of bliss, 
And be a child again! 

To wake, to feel life’s freshness lie 
Like dew on heart and brow, ‘ 

Cool, calm !—Oh, flower of paradise ! 

Oh, Youth! what blessing beyond price, 
What boon from heaven art thou! 


Oh, little room ! I used to lie 
And watch, on nights like these, 

The great red-visaged moon climb high 
Above the ancient trees ;— 

Climb high in the weg heaven and pour 
Broad floods of light below, 

Paler and paler, pure and clear, 

Till the lawns and grassy levels near 
Lay white as fields of snow. 


And at dawn how pleasant to hear the brief 
Brisk swallow’s chirp again : 

And the flapping and fluttering ivy leaf 
Tap, tap, on the window pane. 

To rise with the sun, to wander forth, 
Free-hearted, blithe and wild, 

And be wooed by the morning’s rosy kiss— 

What rapture hath life more rare than this ? 

Would God! I could enter my bower of bliss, 
And be again a child! 


No more! no more ! wild waves outspread 
My yearning footsteps hold, 

And wastes ne’er tracked by mortal tread 
My bower of bliss enfold ; 

But hearts in pious pilgrimage, 
Flit past o’er land and sea, 

Like wandering birds, no skill can cage. — 

Oh! a stranger hath my heritage, 


BROWN AND JONES. : 
“Lord Palmerston said that Mr. Layard had in- 


dalged in what he must be permitted to call vul, 


declamation against the aristocracy. Talk to him 
of the aristocracy! Why in the charge at Balakla- 
va, Lord Cardigan (loud cheers), etc. 

Debate, Monday, Feb. 19th, 


Vurear? Howsad! But then he spoke 
Of vulgar, low, and common things, 
Such as with gay Wat Tyzer joke, 
A Viscount to oblivion flings. 
Of common honor, common sense, 
Of common soldiers’ wasted bones— 
And bored the Commons with defence 
Of common folks like Brown and Jonzs. 


He talked of armies doomed to die 
Through dull officials’ want of thought ; 
Your Lordship stated in reply, 
How nobly Carpican had fought. 
That “points” of yours but rarely miss 
A docile House of Commons owns, 
But really logic such as this 
Would hardly do for Brown and Jonzs. 


Such audience as your Lordship finds 
Accept and cheer each jaunty flash, 
But vulgar and plebeian minds 
Regard it as evasive trash. 
*Twill hardly teach us to forget 
Who caused sad Balaklava’s groans , 
And there’s another matter yet 
That will occur to Brown and JonEs. 


Three lords were mixed in that affair, “ 
Lucan and RaGtan blundered, botn, 
The third, who showed a hero there, 
Did their joint bidding, greatly loath 
Two Lords were blunderers out of three, 
(One bee between a brace of drones), 
A chance of better odds you’d see 
In taking Smiru, and Brown, and Jones. 


But not at Lords he aimed his shot— 
You ne’er mistook what he was at: 
You talk some folly, but you ’re not 
Quite such a MALMESBURY as that. 
He spoke (unhappily he’s young, 
And has to learn convention’s tones), 
The words you'd hear from every tongue, 
If Lords could mix with Browns and Jonss. 


He cursed our great State Lottery scheme, 
Whose prizes fall to Wealth and Rank, 

While Merit wakes from patriot dream 
To find he draws a hopeless blank. 

He banned the System, where Routine’ 
Jobs, shuffles, bullies, shirks, postpones, 

Until its clumsy working ’s seen 


By those vulgarians, Brown and Jones. 


He told you, (Punch has said the same) 
Joun But at many a fault will wink, 
But ruined armies, sullied name, 
And crushing taxes makes him—think. 
A vulgar hint—yet those who prize 
Honors whose fountains are but thrones, 
Should take it, lest, in coarser guise 





But he'll ne’er be rid of me! 
ry T. WEestwoop. 


It come, some day, from Brown and Jones. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. The Eclipse of Faith. 5th Edition. Lon- 
don. 1854. 

2. Phases of Faith, 3rd Edition, with a re- 
ply to the Eclipse of Faith. By F.New- 
man. London. 1854. 

A Defence of the Eclipse of Faith. 2nd Edi- 
tion. London. 1854. 


Tue “ Ecli of Faith” having gone 
through five editions, in less than two.years, is 
so generally known and appreciated, that it 
would be superfluous to recommend it to the 
notice of our readers. Moreover, its subjects 
are too vast and various to be properly dis- 
cussed in a single article; and its arguments 
must lose force and illustration by the conden- 
sation needful in a summary abstract. Hence 
we should probably have passed over this 
work in silence,,in spite of (and partly be- 
cause of) its great merit, -had it not been as- 
sailed with an asperity and unfairness that 
provoke us to give some account of the con- 
troversy which originated in its publication. 

The author’s main design is to apply But- 
ler’s great argument to some recent modifica- 
tions of Deism. He has thrown his reasoning 
for the most part, into the form of dialogue ; 
and we think that the Socratic weapons have 
never, since the time of Plato, been wielded 
with more grace and spirit. Various talkers 
are brought upon the stage, who state fair- 
ly the opinions of different Deistic schools, 


and are successively foiled by a sceptical 
friend who overthrows them in succession by 


the very objections they have urged against 
Christianity. This task is accomplished not 
only with great power of logic, but also with 
unusual liveliness of illustration, seasoned 
with a plentiful admixture of sarcastic hu- 
mor; the latter being never intruded need- 
lessly into the argument, but springing natu- 
7, out of it. The principal representative 
of Deism in the dialogue is a disciple of Mr. 
Francis Newman,-whose writings are made to 
supply a large contribution to this species of 
entertainment. Their author has been per- 
suaded by his friends to reply to his critic ; 
and has published his answer in the second 
edition of his “ Phases of Faith,’ a perform- 
ance of which we must give a brief account, 
in order to render the sequel intelligible. 
_ We must premise that Mr. F. Newman, 
like his more celebrated brother, is a disciple 
of the logic of difficulties. The former af 
been led to Deism, the latter to Romanism, by 
the same bias of understanding, differently 
modified in the two cases by a different moral 
constitution. Each brother alike is irresisti- 
bly impelled to reject creed after creed, as he 
vers in each some difficulty which he 
cannot solve; but neither of them will ac- 
quiesce in the absolute scepticism which is the 





only logical result of their principles. The 
elder, finding that the exercise of the under 
standing plunged him into the depths of 
Pyrrhonism, fled for refuge to the autliority 
of an infallible church and renounced his pti- 
vate judgment altogether. The younger, by a 
similar exercise of arbitrary will, has checked 
his downward cgreer for a time at the stage 
of Deism ; whereof he has adopted a peculiar 
modification, which professes to retain the 
sentiment of religion ‘without the form. He 
first expounded his present creed in a work 
upon “ The Soul, and her Aspirations ;” but 
the difficulties which induced him to abandon 
Christianity are set forth in the “ Phases of 
Faith.” 

The form he has chosen for his argument is 
an autobiography, in which he gives the his- 
tory of his religious experience, and describes 
the process by which he was led, year after 
year, to reject, bit by bit, the articles of his 
belief, casting away fragment after fragment 
till he had reduced himself to a state of spi- 
ritual nudity. There is something in the per- 
sonal character of his narrative which gives 
an impression of reality and truthfulness to 
the book, and it thus creates a far more lively 
interest than could be won by a mere theolo- 
gical treatise. Mr. Newman’s objections to 
Christianity are not original ; but the manner 
in which they are marshalled in detachments, 
and brought against the successive positions 
taken up ‘by his retreating faith, gives them an 
air of freshness and novelty. The principle 
which he assumes throughout is that his indi- 
vidual consciousness is the standard of religious 
truth. He agrees with those Greek philo- 
sophers who held that * Man is the measure 
of~all things; only that, in practice, he res- 
tricts Man to Newman. His development of 
this idiosyncracy for the benefit of the world 
has — a agen were of “ur 

ical a entation with person ip; the 
whole aimee blended pct x Siarsuatned by a 
neutral tint of egotistic naiveté which often 
reminds us of the “ Confessions” of Rousseau. 
The taste of the performance also not seldom 
recalls that of the French autobiographer. 
For instance, it is usual in English writers to 
shrink from details of their domestic history 
and family feuds. Mr. Newman by discarding 
such scruples makes his book far more amus- 
ing than those of his predecessors. Thus he 
describes “ a painful and injurious conflict” in 
which he was involved with “a superior kins- 
man” in his early youth; he gives the par- 
ticulars. of an “ uneasy collision” with his 
brother at Oxford ; he informs us that in con- 
sequence of theological differences the same 
relative at a later period “ separated himself 
entirely from his private friendship and ac- 
quaintance.” 

The same reference of all truth to the 
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standard of his individual consciousness leads 
him to require in his critics a profound ac- 
uaintance with all his previous writings, be- 
ore he will allow them to pass judgment on 
any of his conclusions. Such knowledge, he 
tells them, is as necessary as it would be for a 
reader of the 47th proposition of Euclid to be 
acquainted with the 41st. We cannot but feel 
this requisition rather severe from an author 
who has written so many books on such diverse 
subjects ; including a“ Treatise on Logic,” Lec- 
tures on Political Economy,” “ A History of 
the Hebrew Monarchy,” The Mathematical 
Theory of Parallels,” Lectures on. Modern 
History, “The Soul and her Aspirations,” 
*‘ Horace in unrhymed Metres,” “ The Phases 
of Faith,” “The Crimes of the House of 
Hapsburg,” and several other works, which, 
we candidly own, we have not profoundly 
studied. 

The same idiosyncracy compels him to be- 
lieve that views which satisfy his own mind 
must satisfy the minds of others; and that no- 
thing which pleases his own palate ought to 
shock the taste or jar the feelings of his 
readers. Hence he unsuspectingly excites 
their disgust by sentiments and expressions 
which must appear to every one but himself 
the extreme of flippant irreverence. Nothing 
but the desire to show the frightful profana- 
tion at which those arrive who once enter 


upon this downward career, and by this means 
to convey a warning more forcible than any 
other we could devise, would induce us to 


quote examples of the offence. The follow- 
ing is the mode in which he thinks it be- 
coming to speak of Saint John’s testimony to 
the miracles of our Lord. “ O that one could 
have the satisfaction of cross-examining John 
on this subject! Let me suppose him put 
into the witness-box, and I will speak to him 
thus: Oaged sir, we understand that you 
have two memories, a natural and a miraculous 
one.” (Phases, 118.) It might have been 
thought difficult to surpass this specimen of 
revolting levity ; yet the following comparison, 
by which Mr. Newman designs to prove the im- 

ropriety of attributing perfection to our Lord, 
is even more outrageous. “Jf any one were 
to.call my old schoolmaster, or my old parish 
priest, a perfect and universal model, and were 
to claim that I would entitle him Lord, and 
think of him as the only true revelation of 
God, should I not be at liberty to say, with- 
out disrespect, that I most emphatically de- 
precate such extravagant claims for him ?” 
(Phases, 147.) He that could thus write what 
no one can read without horror, must be so 
destitute of all moral tact, all delicacy of per- 
ception, and all refinement of taste, that we 
are not surprised to find him equally bereft 
of the imaginative and poetic faculty. This 
latter deficiency explains his painful want of 
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appreciation of some of the sublimer portions 
of Scripture, which might otherwise have 
been attributed to wanton coarseness.* 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, 
the “ Phases” is calculated to impose upon a 
certain class of persons. The mind of its 
writer, though ingenious and versatile, seems 
unable ‘to contemplate an object in more lights 
than one; hence his readers are not troubled 
with any nice weighing of evidence, nor with 
any hesitating balance of argument, but are 
carried smoothly forward to a seemingly in- 
evitable conclusion. This makes the reason- 
ing extremely seductive to shallow under- 
standings, which have never grappled with 
the difficulties encompassing the great problems 
of religion. But Mr. Newman, though he has 
been “ everything by turns,” has been “ no- 
thing long;” and he will soon open his eyes 
to perceive new stumblingblocks. We be- 
lieve him too honest to stop short at the point 
where he has now fixed himself; although the 
vanity of authorship must naturally make him 
loth to confess the untenable nature of the 
ground he has occupied, and must therefore 
tend to retard the farther development of his 
opinions. Meanwhile the “Eclipse” has ap- 
plied a stimulating fomentation to the im- 
posthume, which must make it burst the 
sooner. 

Such applications, however, are seldom 
agreeable to the patient; and accordingly Mr. 

ewman has exhibited symptoms of extreme 
irritation under the treatment. We regret to 
add that, notwithstanding the courtesy with 
which he was personally treated in the 
“ Eclipse of Faith,” he has vented his spleen 
by indulging in the most unjustifiable imputa- 
tions against his critic. No doubt it is morti- 
fying to feel oneself worsted, especially before 
a large body of lookers on. And in this case 
the prostrate gladiator bitterly complains that 
all the reviewers sided with his antagonist, and 
eried “habet” at each telling blow. In re- 
turn he vociferates anathemas against them, 
and replies to his opponent’s argument by per- 
sonal vituperation. Thus he speaks of him as 
one who “ desires to be thought a gentleman” 
(Phases, 178) ; he charges him with “ stealthy 
misrepresentation” and “gross garbling” 
(charges which Mr. Rogers has most triump 
antly refuted in his Detence) ; he calls him “a 
profane dog” (p. 199); and tells him that 
“nothing but his own heart could have s 
gested the profane insults with which his boo 
abounds;” that he seems to lack “ not only 
spiritual insight, but honesty ;” that he wra 
a n heart in a Christian veil;” that he 
“ scolds down and mocks at other men’s Piety 
and much more of the same description. 





* To estimate Mr. F. Newman's poetic power, it 
suffices to look at his version of Horace. 
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virulent explosion of wrath is oddly interspers- 
ed with exhortations to universal good will, 
deprecation of “personal antagonisms,” and 
an admonition to the person assailed that he 
should “open his heart to love” (p. 200). So 
that, “as one contrasts,” says the rejoinder, 
.“Mr. Newman’s loving injunctions with his 
invectives, one seems to be transported into a 
world where the usual symbols of emotion are 
all inverted, where men frown in pure bene- 
yolence, and gnash their teeth in loving-kind- 
ness and charity. i 
Mr. Newman also bitterly complains that 
his atheistical critics have treated him with far 
more tenderness than his Christian antagonists. 
He tells us that a Mr. Holyoake, “a serious 
atheist,” has lectured on his book, and hand- 
led it with remarkable candor and leniency. 
“No doubt,” rejoins Mr. Rogers, “ Mr. Holy- 
oake will regard such books with leniency. 
He well knows whither Mr. Newman’s theory 
will lead, and what sort of converts it will ul- 
timately make. The sportsman does not shoot 
his own pointer.” We may add that Mr. New- 
man himself seems to entertain some suspicion 
that he is tending towards the same goal; for 
in the “ Phases” he ofteri speaks of Atheism 
with a lurking kindness. He has even invent- 
ed a new application of the “ non-natural 
sense” for the benefit of “serious atheists.” 
He informs us that an atheist may say that the 
universe is “the work of God,” because he 
may “use the word God as the unknown 
power dwelling in and forming the universe” 
(p. 198). This almost looks like preparing 
for transition into a new phase of faith— 
“if faith it can be called which faith is 
none.” 
But Mr. Newman’s most frequent complaint 
against his opponent is, that he profanes the 
sacred topics of discussion by sarcasm and ridi- 
cule. Mr. Rogers replies as Pascal replied 
to the Jesuits, who brought against him the 
same accusation—* I am far enough from ridi- 
culing sacred things, when I ridicule Mr. 
Newman’s creed.” He adds the following de- 
fence of the legitimate use of ridicule in the 
cause of religion. 


‘“But will not the employment of ridicule 
against the opponents of Christianity lead them 
touse the same weapon?” I imagine some tim- 
id Christian to say. I answer,—And have they 
ever spared it, dear simple soul? Will your not 
using it prevent their abusing it? Will your 
throwing away the arrow prevent their transfix- 
ing you with theirs? Is not the shield of Chris- 
tianity stuck full of those shafts? From Lucian 
to Voltaire, the whole literature of infidelity 
shows what sort of “reciprocity” forbearance is 
likely to meet with. ‘2.2. ce 
Shaftesbury was wrong in saying that ridicule 
was the test of truth, it is usually impossible for 
error long to stand against it. «2 
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If you have, as yen believe, truth on your side, 
you will do well and wisely not wholly to cast 
aside a weapon which has not been, and will not 
be, used the less against you for your rejecting it, 
and which truth always, in the nature of things, 
can wield more powerfully than error. As to the 
legitimacy of its occasional use against solemn 
“ follies” or would-be sacred “ impieties,” read 
Pascal’s immortal Eleventh Letter; if that does 
not convince you, I have nothing more to say.”— 
Defence, p. 29. 


These remarks are worth weighing by those 
good men who shrink from every touch of hu- 
mor, as though it were the mark of a careless 
spirit or a flippant mind. No fallacy can well 
be falser. Earnest indignation vents itself in 
laughter as often as in tears. The true wor- 
shipper rudely strips off the robe of motley, 
which hides and disfigures the object of his 
adoration. The true ‘Ydoloclast, as Archdea- 
con Hare has said, shatters in pieces the idol 
which lowers and debases the divinity it pre- 
tends to embody ; striking the more scornfully 
in proportion as he is more deeply possessed 
with a reverent love and homage for the pro- 
faned ideal. That this is the case with Mr. 
Rogers is abundantly evident from his writ- 
ings. No impartial reader can study the 
“ Eclipse” without feeling that its writer has 
himself gone through the trials of faith which 
he portrays, and he is thus the better qualified 
for guiding others to the haven which he has 
reached after contending with the storm. This 
is the task to which he has devoted himself 
with an earnestness of conviction that breathes 
through every word he utters. His whole soul 
is penetrated with a sense of the awfulness 
of those problems which man is constrained 
to contemplate, but which God alone can solve. 
Witness the following statement of them :— 


“T want to know—whence I came? Whither 
Iam going? Whether there be, in truth, as 
many say there is, a God—a tremendous Person- 
ality, to whose infinite faculties the “great” and 
the “little” (as we call them) equally vanish— 
whose universal existence fills all space, in every 
point of which he exists entire in the amplitude 
of all his infinite attributes—whose universal 
government extends even to me and my fellow- 
atoms called men; within whose sheltering em- 
brace even I am not too mean for protection? 
Whether, if there be such a Being, he is truly in- 
finite ; or whether this vast machine of the uni- 
verse my not have developed tendencies, or in- 
volved consequences, which eluded his fore- 
thought, and are now beyond even His control? 
Whether, for this reason, or for some other ne- 
cessity, such infinite sorrows have been permitted 
to invade it? Whether, above all, He be propi- 
tious or hostile towards a world in which I feel 
too surely in the profound and various misery of 
man that His aspects are not all benignant? 
How if He be offended, he is to be reconciled ? 


-| Whether he is at all accessible, or one to whom 
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the pleasures and the sufferings of the poor child 
of dest are equally subjects of horrible indiffer- 
ence? Whether, if such Omnipotent Being 
created the world, he has now abandoned it to be 
the sport of chance, and I am thus an orphan in 
the universe? Whether this “universal frame ” 
be indeed without a mind, and we are in fact the 
only foums of conscious existence? Whether, as 
the Pantheist declares, the universe itself be God 
—éever making, never made—the product of an 
evolution of an infinite series of “ antecedents” 
and “consequents;” a God of which—for I can- 
Not say of aiae~aen and I are bits; perishable 
fragments of a Divinity, itself imperishable only 
because their will always be bits of it to perish ? 
Whether, even upon some such supposition, this 
conscious existence of ours is to be renewed ; and 
if so, under what conditions; or whether, when 
we have finished our little day, no other dawn is 
to break upon our night; whether the vale, vale, 
in eeternum vale, is really the proper utterance of 
a broken heart, as it closes the sepulchre on 
the object of its love ?””—Lclipse, pp. 59, 60. 


* The object of: the “ Eclipse” is to demon- 
strate the futility of the solution of these awful 

roblems given by modern Deism, whereof 

ir. Newman and Mr. Parker are taken as the 
chief representatives. Both agree in rejecting 
all external revelation, miraculously attested, 
as in itself impossible, and useless if it were 
possible; and they both substitute for Chris. 
tianity an internal revelation derived from 


their intuitive consciousness. ‘“ Being con- 
scious,” says Mr. Newman, “that I have 
personally a little love and a little good- 
ness, I ask concerning it as concerning in- 
telligence, where did I pick it up? And 
I feel an invincible persuasion that, if I have 
some moral goodness, the great Author of my 


being has infinitely more. ; Hence 
it is from within that we know the morality of 
God.” On which we may remark, in passing, 
that it is strange the author of this reasoning 
did not see that he might, by exactly the same 

rocess, establish the reverse of his position. 
For he might equally have said, “ Being con- 
scious in myself of a little hatred and a little 
evil, lask concerning it, where did I pick it 
up? And I feel an invincible persuasion that, 
if I have some moral evil, the great Author of 
my being has infinitely more. Hence it is 
from within that we know the immorality of 
God.” If God is to be made the magnified re- 
flection of man’s moral nature, it is quite as 
philosophical to worship an omnipotent devil as 
a benevolent deity. In point of fact, mankind 
has practically adopted the former conclusion 
much oftener than the latter. The faculty of 
“ spiritual insight,” which is, according to Mr. 
Newman, man’s only religious guide, has led 
its votaries into tracks diverging through all 
the points of the compass. It has created such 
divinities as Kali, the Goddess of the Thugs, 
and has seated incarnations of lust, envy, mur- 





_der, and every conceivable crime, in the mis- 


cellaneous crowd of its Pantheon. “ This 
boasted faculty,” says Mr. Rogers, most truly, 
“ instead of being a glorious light which ren- 
ders all external revelation superfluous, is one 
of the feeblest in our nature, which everywhere 
and always is seduced and debauched. It is 
not so with people’s eyes; it is not so with 
people’s appetites. No early instruction can 
make men think that green is blue, or stones 
and chalk good for food.” Mr. Parker, indeed, 
says that he can find an “ absolute religion” 
which animates every form of worship. Where- 
on Harrington (the sceptical interlocutor in the 
* Eclipse ”) observes :— 


“Tf it be vain to attempt to abstract this abso- 
lute religion from all religions (as Mr. Parker ad- 
mits), thongh it is truly in them—and if I take 
his definition from his “direct consciousness” 
(which direct consciousness we can see has been 
directly affected by his ayaced Bible), namely, 
“that it is voluntary obedi¢nce to the will of 
God, outward and inward "—why, what on earth 
does this vague generality do for us? What 
sort of God? Is he or it one or many? Of in- 
finite attributes or finite? Of Goodness and 
mercy equal to his power or not? What is his 
will? How is he to be worshipped? Have we 
offended him? Is he placable or not ? . 
It is true that man is immortal, and knows it by 
immediate “insight,” as Mr. Parker contends ; or 
does the said “ insight,” as Mr. Newman believes, 
tell us nothing about the ‘matter? Surely the 
“ Absolute Religion,” after having removed from 
it all in which different religions differ, is in dan- 
ger of vanishing into that imperfect susceptibil- 
ity of some religion which I have already conced- 
ed, and which is certainly not such a thing as to 
render an external revelation very obviously 
superfluous. It may be summed up in one im- 
perfect article. All men an each may say, “I 
believe there is some Being — in some re- 
spects to man, whom it is my duty or my inter- 
est to” (cetera desunt).’—Eclipse, p. 107. 


Nor need we refer to barbarous nations or 
uncivilized epochs to prove the fallibility of 
the “immutable morality of insight.” In 
modern times and in civilized countries there 
is a wide discordance among those who reject 
Christianity, not only on religious, but also on 
moral questions. On such points as pride, re- 
venge, chastity and slavery, there is the strong- 
est diversity of sentiment between Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Paine, Comte, George Sand, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. Newman. Yet 
each of.these writers has as fair a claim as any 
of the rest to consider his own “ insight ” in- 
fallible. Hence most men would conclude, as 
Socrates did of old, from similar phenomena, 
that an external revelation would be far from 
useless. Mr. Newman misrepresents this 
reasoning, and calls it “ a dishonest defence of 
Christian pretensions to taunt the assailants 
with diversities in their creed,” whereas the 
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argument was addu@éd not to prove the truth 
of Christianity, but to disprove the alleged in- 
fallibility of “spiritual insight,” and to re- 
fute Mr. Newman’s favorite proposition that a 
revelation must be useless. 

But Mr. Newman had gone far beyond this. 
He had maintained that a revelation would 
not merely be useless, but prejudicial ; and not 
merely prejudicial, but impossible. It would 
be prejudicial, in his opinion, because “ dictato- 
nial’ ” instruction, or an “ authoritative oracle,” 
would “ paralyze our moral powers” (p. 151), 
and “the guidance of a mind from without ” 
would “benumb conscience by disuse” (p. 138). 
From this it would seem to follow that the em- 
ployment of our moral powers (in Mr. New- 
man’s opinion) is the investigation of truth: a 
strange confusion between the Moral and the 
Intellectual. It must also strike his readers as 
inconsistent that Mr. Newman, while thus 
protesting against “ dictatorial” instruction in 
morality, contemptuously rejects the moral 
judgment of all the rest of mankind, when- 
ever it differs from his own. Even those 
whom he acknowledges as the best specimens 
of humanity are pronounced “dishonest.” or 
“prejudiced,” if they cannot see through the 
spectacles of his individual consciousness. As 
to the alleged “ benumbing of conscience” by 
submission to the guidance of an external re- 
velation, it may be safely referred to experi- 
ence. We may appeal from the @ priori sen- 
tence of Mr. Newman to the history of Chris- 
tendom. Where do we find sensitiveness of 
conscience—where a rigid rule of obligation 
—where a devoted sacrifice of interest to duty, 
except among the disciples of that faith which, 
according to ‘Mr. Newman, benumbs and par- 
alyzes the moral powers? 

But modern Deists, as we have said, hold 
an external revelation (or, as they are fond 
of calling it, a Book-revelation) to be not mere- 
ly useless and injurious, but impossible. God 
could not give such a manifestation of his will 
toman. “ An authoritative external revela- 
tion of moral and spiritual truth is essentially 
impossible.to man.* What God reveals to us he 
reveals within.” (Newman on the Soul, p. 59.) 
From this proposition, by a chain of irresistible 
reasoning, Mr. Rogers deduces the conclusion 


* Sceptics have recourse to sophisms like that of 
Hume, who denied the possibility of proving a 
miracle,—or like this of Mr. Newman, who denies 
the possibility of an external revelation,—to escape 
the necessity of meeting in its integrity the mass 
of direct evidence which proves beyond refutation 
that miracles were wrought and that an external 
revelation has been made. That they are com- 
pelled to rest their unbelief upon such a priori 
propositions as are rejected, after all, by the com- 
mon sense of mankind, and upon partial cavils at 
cg which they are unable to meet as a 
whole, is of itself to proclaim how untenable is 
their cause. 





that Mr. Newman can do what God cannot 
do ; for Mr. Newman has unquestionably given 
to his few disciples “ an external revelation of 
moral and spiritual truth.” In his “ reply” 
Mr. Newman endeavors to evade the force of 
this logic by a distinction between the words 
“authoritative ” and instructive.” He never 
denied, it seems, the possibility of an “instruc- 
tive” revelation, but only of an “authoritative” 
revelation. To this Mr. Rogers rejoins as 
follows :— 


“Tt wee that there is a convenient distinc- 
tion to be made between what is morally and 
spiritually instructive, and what is morally and 
spiritually authoritative. I answer—in sound only, 
not in meaning. For to convince any one who 
believes ina God and moral and spiritual truth 
at all, of any moral and spiritual truth, is, 
ipso facto, to make it authoritative in the sense 
that it is felt it ought to have authority. He who 
knows what he means when he talks of God and 
his claims, man and his duty, will smile at the 
paradox of any moral or spiritual truth being 
proved him (no matter how or by whom), while 
yet it is considered optional with him whether he 
shall regard it as merely “instructive” and not 
* authoritative.” - + In admitting that 
books on spiritual and religious subjects may be 
instructive, Mr. Newman admits all that is essen- 
tial to the argument. Instructive! yes, but if 
books be so instructive as to teach men who have 
no scruple in banqueting on their fellow-crea- 
tures, in strangling their new-born infants, in ex- 
posing their parents, that all these things are 
“abominations” —then in such instruction is 
shown plainly the possibility of an external revela- 
tion; it is to teach men to recognize doctrines 
which were before unrecognized ; to realize truths 
of which they were before unconscious, and to 
practise duties which they had never suspected 
to be duties before. If this be so, then the argu- 
ment returns,—that what man can do, God can 
surely do.”—Defence, p. 89. 


A favorite argument of Mr. Newman’s to 
prove an external revelation impossible is, that 
such a revelation must appeal to the con- 
scienee in witness of its truth; and since it 
appeals to the verdict of man’s moral faculties, 
it cannot authoritatively guide and direct those 
faculties themselves. The mistake involved in 
this fallacy is that commonplace metaphysical 
solecism which confounds capacities with no- 
tions. A reflecting telescope has a rusty, dent- 
ed mirror; if it had no mirror at all, it would 
be useless to its owner, and, however correct- 
ly pointed to the starry heaven, would leave 
him ignorant of Jupiter's satellites and Saturn's 
ring to his dying day. Therefore, according 
to Mr. Newman’s reasoning, it is impossible 
that any external operation should cleanse 
and polish the reflecting surface. Or, to take 
the illustration of the rejoinder :— 


“ There is some savage cannibal who is ready 
to devour his fellow men, or a creature who pats 
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his children out of the way with as little remorse 
as you would drown a kitten, devoutly worship- 
ping at.the same time a wooden thing which cer- 
tainly is not the “likeness of anything in heaven 
above nor in the earth beneath,” and so far does 
not infringe upon the Second Commandment.— 
Well, you naturally think his “ moral and spiritu- 
al” perceptions somewhat out of sorts. The 
missionaries succeed in convincing him of his 
abominable errors, and in amending his practice. 
“Ah!” then, cries the savage, “it is true that 
you found me dining upon my neighbor, and 
nite ready to dine upon you, murdering my chil- 
n, and living in all sorts of licentiousness and 
beastliness without compunction. Yet, let me 
tell you, Mr. Missionary, you could not have given 
me a “revelation” of all this error unless I 
had had faculties which could be educated to a 
perception of it; and I therefore conclude that an 
authoritative revelation of moral and spiritual 
truth is impossible!” What think you, would 
the missionary reply? I apprehend something 
like this :—“ My good Mr. Savage, just as it is be- 
cause you are a reasonable creature and not an 
idiot, that I can instruct you in anything, so it is 
because you had a spiritual faculty (though, as 
your sentiments and practices too plainly show- 
ed, in a very dormant state) that a revelation was 
possible — not impossible—my good friend. It 
was because your faculties were asleep, not dead, 
that I could awaken them ; had you not had those 
faculties which, you so strangely say, render a 
revelation impossible, it would have been impossi- 
ble: it was possible only because you had them.’ ” 
—Defence, p. 83. 


Connected with this doctrine of the “im- 
possibility of an external revelation” is that 
of the “ impossibility of an historical religion.” 
No historical facts, such, for example, as the 
resurrection of our Lord, can, it seems, be a 
part of religion, because such facts are receiv- 
ed by our understanding, not by our spiritual 
faculties ; from without, not from within. “ Of 
our moral and spiritual God,” says Mr. New- 
man, “we know nothing without, everything 
within. It is in the spirit we meet him, not in 
the communications of sense.”* Mr. Rogers 

ints out the inconsistency of this with Mr. 

ewman’s admission that we do in fact receive 
our religion by external instruction. In_ his 
reply Mr. Newman attempts to meet the diffi- 
culty by a parallel. “ Religion and mathemat- 
ies,” he says,. “ alike come to us by historical 
transmission, but are not believed because of 
that transmission ; and no historical facts con- 


# “ Phases,” pi 152 (1st edition). In the 2nd 
h 


edition of the “‘ Phases,’’ these sentences are erased, 
without acknowledgment; on which the rejoinder 
remarks: ‘When an author is about to charge 
another with having stealthily misrepresented him 
it is as well to let the world know what he has 
erased, and why. He says that my representation 
of his sentiments is ‘the reverse of all that he has 
most carefully written.’ It certainly is not the re- 
verse of all that he has most carefully scratched 
out. 


| cerning that transmission®}¢_ any part of the 
science at all. Mathematicsis concerned with 
relations of quantity; religion with the nor 
mal relations between divine and human na 
ture; that is all.” To which Mr. Rogers re. 
joins that, even if this parallel were maintain- 
able, it would not support the conclusion ; for 
even in mathematics it would be untrue to say 
that we know everything within, and nothi 
from without. And farther, that the analogy 
is false, because religious truth is received on 
moral evidence, mathematical truth on demons 
strative evidence. We may add, that, even 
according to Mr. Newman’s admission, some 
historical truths are a part of religion; for it 
is a portion of his creed that “God created 
the world,” and this is as strictly historical as 
the proposition that “ Cesar created the em- 
pire.” IfMr. Newman’s — were tenable, 
no religious belief could be contradicted with- 
out a contradiction in terms. Yet he will 
scarcely venture to maintain such a paradox 
as this, in face of the variety of religious sen- 
timent among them. Mr. Rogers comments 
on the conclusion of the parallel as follows :— 


“The close of the paragraph is exquisite : 
“Mathematics is concerned with relations of 
quantities ; religion with the normal relations ’be- 
tiveen divine and human nature. That is all.”— 
All, indeed! and enough too. This is just 
the way ih which Mr. Newman slurs over a diffi- 
culty with vague language. The moment we 
ask “ What are the relations of quantity?” all 
mankind are agreed. No one supposes that 
two and two make five. But when we ask what 
are “the narmal relations of divine ‘and human 
nature ?” I suppose the hubbub that will arise 
will distinctly show that the case is very differ- 
ent. Or are we to take Mr. Newman’s theory of 
the said normal relations as infallibly true ?”— 
Defence, p. 100. 


In truth, this unfortunate parallel labors un- 
der a double defect : it rests on a false anal- 
ogy, and would not help its author even if it 
were true. Although mathematical truth is 
seen by its own light, and submits itself to the 
human judgment, yet it by no means follows 
that therefore a “ book-revelation ” of mathe- 
matics must be useless. On the contrary, the 
mass of mankind depends, and always must 
‘depend, upon such “ book-revelations.” Nine- 
ty-nine men out of every hundred believe, 
and always will believe, mathematical truth on 
the authority of the few who are capable of its 
investigation. The Nautical Almanac and the 
Table of Logarithms are mathematical “ book- 
revelations ” to thousands who receive them 
on the same kind of evidence which induces 
Christians to receive the Bible. 

This last consideration bears upon another 
allacv of Mr. Newman’s. “The poor and 
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half-educated,” he tells us, “ cannot investigate | 
historical and literary questions; therefore 
these questions cannot constitute an essential 

of religion.” How plausible this sounds 
on first statement ; yet how easy to deduce 
from the same premises a proposition obvious- 
ly false — for instance: “the half-educated 
navigator cannot investigate astronomical 
questions ; therefore these uestions cannot be 
an essential part of navigation.” The answer 
in both cases is the same; namely, that the 
investigations are not an essential part either 
of practical religion or of practical navigation ; 
but that, nevertheless, neither religion nor 
navigation can be practised, if the results of 
such investigations are discarded. Mr. Rogers, 
as usual, answers the difficulty by analogy, as 
follows : — 


I believe that you will not deny you are pro- 
foundly ignorant of medicine, nor that, though 
the most necessary, it is at the same time the most 
difficult and uncertain of all the sciences. You 
know that the great bulk of mankind areas ignorant 
as yourself; nay, some affirm that physicians 
themselves are about as ignorant as their pa- 
tients ; it is certain that, in reference to many 
classes of disease, doctors take the mest opposite 
views of the appropriate treatment, and even 
treat discase in general on principles diametri- 
cally opposed. A more miserable condition for 
an unhappy patient can hardly be imagined. 
Though our own life, or that of our dearest 
friend in the world, hangs in the balance, it is 
impossible for us to tell whether the art of the 
doctor will save or kill. I doubt, therefore, 
whether you ought not to conclude, from the 
principle on which we have already said so much, 
that God cannot have made it a poor wretch’s 
duty to take any step whatever. 

¥ * * * * * 

The absurdity is in the principle affirmed, viz. 
that God cannot have constituted it man’s duty 
to act in cases of very imperfect knowledge ; and 
t we sec that he has perpetually compelled 
m to do so; nay, often in a condition next 
door to stark ignorance. To vindicate the wis- 
dom of such a constitution may be impossible}; 
but the fact cannot be denied. The Christian 
admits the difficulty alike in relation to religion 
and to the affairs of this world. He believes 
with Butler, that “ probability is the guide of 
life;” that man’ may have sufficient evidence in 
athousand cases (varying, however, in different 
individuals), to warrant his action, though that 
evidence is very far removed from certitude ; 
that similarly the mass of men are justified in 
saying that they know a thousand facts of history 
to be true, though they have never had the op- 

rtunity or capacity of thoroughly investigat- 
ing them, and that the great facts of science are 
true, though they may know no more of science 
on of the geology of the moon.—Eelipse, p. 


But besides 4 priori arguments against the 





existence of revelation, Deists, both old and 


new, have objected to its. contents. There is 
nothing original in Mr. Newman’s statement 
of these objections ; but he puts them in 4 
eg form, and gives them additional force 

y detailing the gradual victory which they 
won over Ris own belief. His attacks are di- 
rected more especially against the morality both 
of the Old and New Testaments. As to the 
Old, he contends that it must be at once re- 
jected ; because it: “ attributes to God what 
we should call harsh, cruel, or unjust in man.”* 
He instances the offering of Isaac, the exter 
mination of the Canaanites, and the “ perfidi+ 
ous murder” of Sisera. Now supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that Christianity répresénted 
all three of these proceedings as agreeable to 
the perfect will of God, is the Deist consistent 
in rejecting a creed which “ attributes to God 
what we should call harsh, cruel, or unjust in 
man?” Can he apply the same criterion to 
the universe which he — to the Bible; 
without denying it also to be the work of God? 


Let us hear the answer of the “ Eclipse.” 


Mr. Newman has created a God after his own 
mind; if he could but have created a universe 
also after his own mind, we should doubtless 
have been relieved from all our perplexities, 
But unhappily we find in it, as I imagine, the 
very things which so startle Mr. Newman in the 
Scriptural representations of the Divine charae- 
ter and proceedings. Is he not peculiarly scan- 
dalized that God should have enjoined the ex- 
termination of the Canaanites; and yet does 
not God do still more startling things every day 
of our lives, and which appear /ess startling only 
because we are familiar with them ? at least, if* 
we believe that the elements, pestilence, famine, 
in a word, destruction in all its forms), really 
fulfil his bidding. . ° -» Does nota 
pestilence or a famine send thousands of the 
guilty and the innocent alike—nay, thousands 
of those who know not their right hand from 
their left—to one common destruction? Does 
not God (if you suppose it his doing), swallow 
up whole cities by earthquakes, or overwhelm 
them with volcanic fires? I say, is there any 
difference between the cases, except that the vie 
tims are very rarely so wicked as the Canaanites: 
are said to have been, and that God in the one 
case himself does the very things which he com- 
missions men to do in the other? Now, if the 
thing be wrong, I, for one, shall never think it 
less wrong to do it oneself than-to do it -by 
proxy. . . ere* Applying, there- 


* Mr. Newman bases this proposition on another, 
viz: “No heaven-sent Bible can guarantee the 
veracity of God to a man who doubts that verac- 
ity;” betause, he says, we cannot’ know God's 
veracity except by discerning that he has virtues 
like human virtues. To which we may reply by 
asking Mr. Newman if he seriously believes that 
any man ever existed so sceptical as to refuse te 
believe a miraculous communication because he 
doubted the veracity of God? Whereas, he knows 
there are thousands who doubt his decisions as te 
the morality of God. 
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fore, the ea of Mr. Newman, I must re- 
fuse te acknowledge such conduct on the part of 
the Divine Being, and to say, that such things 
are not done by Him. If I may trust my whis- 
per of God derived from ana moral quali- 
ties in myself, I must believe that an administra- 
tion which so ruthlessly permits these things is 
not his work, but that his power, wisdom and 
goodness have been thwarted, baffled, and over- 
mastered by some “omnipotent devil,” to use 
Mr. Newman’s expression; if it be his work, 
then that whisper of him cannot be trusted: the 
heathen was right, “ Sunt superis sua jura.” In 
other words, I feel that I must become an Athe- 
ist, a Pantheist, a Manichean, or a sceptic. 

“Katee Tf it be said that there may be 
reasons for such apparent violations of rectitude 
which we cannot dithoms, I deny it not; but that 
is to acknowledge that the supposed maxims de- 
rived from the analogies of our own being are 
most deceptive as applied to the Supreme; it is 
to remit us to an act of absolute faith, by which, 
with no greater effort, nor so great, we may be 
reconciled to similar mysteries of the Bible. 
Sig OF ‘ ‘ ° If I am to yield to pre- 
tensions of any kind, I would infinitely prefer 
the yoke of the Bible to that of Messrs. Parker 
and Newman ; for it is to nothing else but their 
dogmatism I must yield, if I admit that the 
difficulties which compel me to doubt in the one 
ease are less than those which compel me to 
doubt in the other.—Eclipse, p. 130.* 


Nothing can be clearer than this reasoning; 


yet Mr. ‘Newman, in his “reply” tells his 
readers that his critic professes “ an utter dis- 
belief that God had any morality which con- 
science, judging freely, can approve ;” and he 
constantly accuses him of worshipping an “ un- 
moral deity.” Had such a misrepresentation of 
an argument so plain proceeded from any other 
writer, we mus¢ have been compelled to sup- 
pose it intentional ; but in Mr. Newman’s case 
we consider it only as a fresh example of that 
incapacity to see anything but what makes for 
his own side of an argument, which we have 
already noticed. We agree, however, with Mr. 
Rogers, that in the present instance this ten- 
dency was “ aided by the unconscious instinct 
of self-preservation.” Nor can we altogether 
regret a misrepresentation which has called 
forth the following powerful restatement of the 
argument : — 


The evils God permits are as incomprehensi- 
ble as those he inflicts. He smites a man with 
madness, and the maniac cuts the throats of his 
innocent wife and children. He gives a man an 
idiot for his son, and the idiot with a laugh burns 
down his father’s dwelling. He permits a poor 
wretch to have a vicious, intemperate father, and 
he bears about with him for threescore years the 
miserable heritage of his father’s vices. He lets 
some savage tyrant—nay, a succession of them 


* It must be remembered that it is the sceptic 
who is presumed to speak in this passage. and who 
refutes Mr. Newman out of his own mouth, 





—fill a whole country with groans and tears, and 
broken hearts, and curses, ¢ P , Is 
not God good then, even in these things? Yes. 
I say; yes, with an unfaltering faith; but 1 
believe it, and cannot see it; these things are 
what we should call “ harsh, cruel, and unjust in 
man,” and are utterly incomprehensible to our 
“little wisdom” and “little goodness” and “ lit- 
tle love ;” just as His command to exterminate 
the Canaanites, though not so perplexing, nor a 
tenth part so perplexing, is also incomprehensi- 
ble. But I believe that God is good in spite of 
these facts. Mr. Newman,on the other hand, 
says in effect, “I believe the Jast-mentioned fact 
incredible, because it contradicts my moral and 
spiritual convictions of what God would do. It 
attributes to God what would ‘be harsh, cruel, 
and unjust in man; and therefore I must reject 
it; the other facts I can see are quite consistent 
with all the said convictions.” Try your hand 
on them, then, I say, and show it. Show that 
they would not be “harsh, cruel, arfd.unjust in 
man.” ° ‘ What! God’s command 
to Abraham more incomprehensible than many 
of the things He does and permits? It can only 
be because the objector does not give himself 
time to dwell adequately on the things that are 
done and suffered to be done by the Universai 
Ruler in all parts of the earth in all ages. 
have heard one of the most benevolent physi- 
cians declare, as he has seen a patient wear out 
long years of agony in cancer,—agony which it 
was agony only to witness,—agony which was 
all remediless and all fruitless (as far as man 
could conceive), that he would have accepted 
with rapture a permission to put an end to the 
scene of sorrow; which it was infinitely more 
mysterious to him that God should suffer, than 
that he should have given the command to 
Abraham. But, at any rate, Mr. Newman must 
show the difference between the cases. If he says, 
“Tt is true, God may do such things Himself 
but he could not command Abraham to do them, 
because Abraham had a moral nature, so and so 
constituted,” let Mr. Newman take heed; this 
would be a strange proof that God’s moral nature 
was like that of Abraham (from which resem- 
blance alone Abraham inferred what God was), 
that He could and might do the things which 
for that reason He could not commend Abraham 
to do. The reasons, then, which make certain 
facts of the universe conformable to Mr New- 
man’s intuitions, and certain facts of Scripture 
not conformable, must be given. That is all I 
ask. Instead of complying, Mr. Newman turns 
round and says, ‘ He perceives that I believe in 
an unmoral Deity !’'—Defence, p. 44. 


In another place Mr. Rogers states his creed 
to be that, while the prevailing characteristics 
of the universe indicate goodness in its author, 
yet that “these indications are so checkered 
as to admit of being blessedly confirmed by an 
external revelation.” ‘This opinion is stigma- 
tized by Mr. Newman as “ heart-deadening 
devil-worship.” In the same book Mr. New- 
man cites Mrs. Beecher Stowe as an ——— 
in matters of intuitive morality. He 
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therefore probably be surprised by the sub- 
joined extract from a letter of that lady lately 
published — a letter written to her sister with 
no controversial object, but giving the natural 
impressions of her mind as they arose, and re- 
flecting on the shipwreck of the “ Albion” 
packet, in language far stronger and less 
arded than that of Mr. Rogers, as fol- 
ws : — 


What an infinite deal of misery results from 
man’s helplessness and ignorance, and nature’s 
inflexibility, in this one matter of crossing ke 
ocean! What agonies of prayer there were 
during all the long hours that this ship was 
driving straight on to these fatal rocks, all to no 

urpose! It struck and crushed just the same. 

urely, without the revelation of God in Jesus, 
who could believe in the Divine appear Fy I 
do not wonder the.old Greeks so often spoke of 
their gods as cruel, and believed the universe 
was governed by a remorseless and inexorable 
Fate. Who would come to any other conclusion, 
except from the pages of the Bible ?—Sunny 
Memories, by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, p. 12. 


All these difficulties may of course be re- 
solved into the permission of evil: that awful 
mystery which the profoundest intellects have 
always most humbly acknowledged to be ut- 
terly inscrutable. Mr. Newman, however, 
takes a different view of it, and by his mode 
of handling the subject reminds us of a pro- 
vinciat preacher whom we once heard deliver- 
ing a sermon on the same topic. “ The origin 
of evil,” said this worthy divine, “is embar- 
rassed by some difficulties ; which I hope, in 
the course of my remarks this morning, to re- 
move.” 

Before leaving the subject of the morality 
of the Old ‘Testament, let us say a few words 
on the instances selecte@ by Mr. Newman as 
irreconcilable with the primary intuitions o 
man’s moral nature. First, these intuitions de- 
monstrate to Mr. Newman that God could not 
possibly have commanded a father to sacrifice 
ason. In his opinion, the act of a parent who 
causes the death of his child, is necessaril 
condemned by the human conscience. But Js 
this the fact? Is such the verdict of mankind 
on the act of Brutus in dooming his sons— 
the act of Virginius in stabbing his daughter 
—the act of the martyr Perpetua, who re- 
fused to spare the child in her bosom by throw- 
ing a few grains of incense on the altar of 
heathen gods ? Have not these acts been pro- 
nounced, by the moral sense of many nations 
m many ages, to be examples of heroic virtue ? 
Mr. Newman compares the obedience of Abra- 
ham to the conduct of those Punic parents 
who sacrificed their sons to Moloch. He for- 
gets that it is the motive which makes the mur- 

er. The Punic sacrifice was purely selfish, to 


extort favors from adverse deities. The com- 
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pliance of Abraham, on the contrary, is repre- 
sented in the scriptural narrative as an act of 
self-devoted obedience to the will of God. 
Mr. Newman mixes up with this moral prob- 
lem the historical question how God’s will could 
have been made known to Abraham: whether 
by “a voice in the air” (p. 91), or in what 
other way. This is quite immaterial, and need 
not trouble us. These-narratives in the Old 
Testament have no other importance to Chris- 
tians than the instruction which they convey, 
and the story of the offering of Isaac has im- 
pressed deeply on the human mind two les- 
sons: first, the duty of sacrificing our dearest 
interests to the will of God : secondly, that not 
the material but the moral sacrifice is acce 
table to the Almighty. Such doctrines will 
still be received as authoritative by millions of 
human consciences long after the cavils of Mr. 
Newman are forgotten. . 
Next we must contradict the assertion that 
Christians believe that “ the Spirit of God pro- 
nounced Jael blessed for perfidiously murder- 
ing her husband’s trusting friend” (p. 166.) 
Christians believe no such thing. In the first « 
say they do not believe that Jael was praised 
y the Spirit of God atall. She’ was praised 
in a poem of Deborah, of whom we only 
know that she was a“ prophetess,” and that 
she “judged Israel;” but we are never told 
that her song was “inspired ;” much less that 
she was “infallible.” Hence Christians are 
perfectly willing tolet the act of Jael stand or 
fall by its own merits; and probably most 
people would allow that it was the savage deed 
of a barbarous woman. But to call it the 
“ perfidious murder of a friend” is ridiculous ; 
nor can Mr. Newman make it appear so, ex- 
cept by gross exaggeration. He says, “ Sisera, 
when beaten in battle, fled to the tent of his 
friend Heber.” Now the: narrative contains 
not the least intimation that Sisera was a 
friend of Heber’s. It tells us only that He- 
ber’s clan was at peace with Jabin, the master 
of Sisera. Heber, be it remembered, was 
himself almost an Israelite, being descended 
from Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses ;_ he 
dwelt upon the Jewish border; and his wife 
was probably a Jewess. Sisera was a military 
tyrant, who had for many years most cruell 
oppressed the Israelitish people.* At rar | 
the victims rise against their oppressor, much 
as the Swiss rose against Gesler. The tyrant 
is defeated, and flies for refuge to the tent of 
Jael. She feels towards him much as a ma- 
tron on the borders of Uri would have felt to 
the brutal Austrian. Open resistance froma 
defencgvless woman against an armed warrior 
was impossible ; she had no alternative but to 


* “The children of Israel cried unto the Lord; 
for Sisera had nine hundred chariots of iron, and 
twenty years he mightily oppressed the children of 
Israel.””—Judges iv. 3. 
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entertain him as best she might ; but no sooner 
is the bloodthirsty tyrant asleep than she 
crushes him with the first weapon that comes 
to hand, with the same impulse that we should 
crush a sleeping rattlesnake. 

There remains the extermination of the 
Canaanites,* which shocks the moral sense of 
Mr. Newman, who yet can see nothing shock- 
ing in the fact that the God of Nature 
daily permits similar exterminations through- 
out the world, with reasons far less apparent. 
As to the question whether this is consistent 
with man’s spiritual insight, we must refer Mr. 
Newman to the insight of Mr. Carlyle, who 
loudly advocates the “ sweeping away” of such 
«“ Devil’s regiments’ as these Canaanites were, 
and maintains it to be the only proper course 
of dealing with them; and surely Mr. New- 
ag moral instinct is not more infallible than 

. Carlyle’s. 

But how can we believe, it is asked, that 
God would reveal an imperfect morality ? 
Why did he not raise the Israelites at once to 
the standard of Christianity, instead of lower- 
ing the standard of Judaism to their moral 
level? We answer by admitting that the 
question, like the origin of sin, is incapable of 
being answered. But this imperfect and gra- 
dual progress of mankind in moral light is a 
fact which the Deists themselves cannot con- 
trovert; nay, on which they dwell with pe- 
culiar emphasis. Thus Mr. Newman informs 
us that “ the law of God’s moral universe, as 
known to us, is progress. We trace it from 
old barbarism to the methodized Egyptian 
idolatry ; to the more flexible polytheism of 
Syria and Greece; the poetical pantheism of 
P ilosophers; and the moral monotheism of a 
ew sages.” We are far from subscribing to 
this universality of progress; but, at all 
events, those who hold it testify that the pro- 

ssion, where there has been any, has been 
gradual, not instantaneous. This involves 
em in greater difficulties than the Christian ; 
because, according to their theory, as Mr. 


* This was one of the objections urged by Lord 
Rochester, in his last illness, to Burnet; and the 
admirable answer of the Bishop, which satisfied 
the understanding of the dying penitent, will be 
amply sufficient for every rational inquirer. “ For 
the destruction of the Canaanites by the Israelites, 
it is to be considered that if God had sent a plague 
among them, that could not have been found fault 
with. . So all the difficulty is, why were 
the Israclites commanded to execute a thing of 
such barbarity? But this will not seem so hard, if 
we consider that this was to be no precedent for fu- 
ture times, since they did not do it but upon special 
warrant and commission from heaven, evidenced 
to all the world by such mighty miracles as did 
plainly show that they were particularly designed 

God to be the executioners of his justice. - And 
by employing them in so severe a service, in- 


tended to possess them with great horror of idola- | Pew 


try, which was punished in so extreme a manner.” 
—Burnet’s Life of Rochester. 





Rogers observes, the low morality of the world 
through so many ages and nations “ is not a 
calamity, not a thing to be deplored, not the 
shadow of sin thrown across it, but the natural 
evolution, the spontaneous product, of creative 
energy and love.” ‘The Bible, far from ori- 

inating this mystery, gives the only clue to 
its solution—tells us how it arose, how it is to 
be remedied—and assures us that all moral 
inequalities will at last be rectified by the 
righteous judgment of God. 

In connection with this subject we must ex- 

our astonishment that Mr. Newman 
should say that he has found in the writers of 
the New Testament “ no indication that they 
were aware” of the imperfection of the Mosaic 
dispensation in its moral teaching (p. 166.) 
This assertion is a fresh proof of the inca- 
pacity of this writer to see anything beyond 
the momentary exigencies of his argument. 
When he wrote it he must have forgotten that 
the Sermon on the Mount expressly admits 
the inferiority of the Mosaic morality: “Ye 
hava heard that it hath been said An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for tooth (Exodus xxi. 24 ;) 
but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil.” He 
must have lost all recollection of the words 
wherein our Lord himself specifically declared 
that the ancient dispensation was adapted toa 
lower state of moral growth, when He for 
ever established the indissoluble sanctity of 
Christian marriage. “ Moses, because of the 
hardness of your hearts suffered you to put 
away your wives; but from ,the beginning it 
was not so; and I say unto you, whosoever 
shall put away his wife except it be for for- 
nication, and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery.” (Matt. xix. 8.) He must also have 
forgotten at least twenty passages in St. Paul’s 
writings, together with the whole Epistle to 
the Hebrews, whereef the burden is the im- 
perfection of the Mosiac covenant. 

This leads us to the consideration of Mr. 
Newman’s strictures on the morality of the 
New Testament. The faults for which he 
considers the moral teaching of the Apostles 
to be condemned by the spontaneous action 
of the immutable moral insight are two, name- 
ly, that it permitted slavery and that it en- 
couraged selfishness. As to the first, he con- 
tends that the Apostles were blamable, be- 
cause they did not everywhere proclaim the 
essential immorality of slavery. The answer 
is, in the first place, that they did preach 
those precepts which have been the only in- 
struments of delivering the captive, and letting 
the oppressed go free. % 

Those simple words, “ Do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you,” involve ul- 
timate and universal emancipation. “ The 
t mass of abolitionists,” says Mr. Rogers, 
“hate and loathe slavery on the express 
ground of its inconsistency with the maxims 
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of Christianity. A public clamor against it 
was never raised in any erg”) not Chris- 
tian.” Secondly, we reply that, if the Apostles 
had preached as Mr. Newman would have had 
them, the direct tendency of their exhortations 
would have been to promote revolt among the 
slaves, and bring about another of those serv- 
ile wars from the horrors of which Italy had 
scarcely recovered in the time of Paul. 
Thirdly, we deny that it is, per se, an immoral 
act under all circumstances to keep a slave. 
In the present day there is far less. excuse for 
slavery than there was in the first century ; 
yet even now it would be absurd to maintain, 
as Mr. Newman does, that the master of a 
slave is equally immoral with the violator of 
the seventh commandment. The slave-mer- 
chant stands on different grounds, and he is 
condemned in the New Testament by name, 
being classed by St. Paul with the foulest cri- 
minals (1 Tim. i. 10). Fourthly, we must 
again beg Mr. Newman to reconcile his in- 
fallible moral insight on this eahject with the 
equally infallible moral insight of Mr. Carlyle, 
who has lately informed us that slavery is a 
ighly laudable institution. 

ut further, Mr. Newman condemns Chris- 
tianity as a system of selfishness. It teaches, 
he says, that man’s first business must be to 
save his soul from future punishment, and to 
attain future happiness. He congratulates 
himself that he is now delivered from this self- 
ish bondage. But at the same time he ac- 
knowledges, with = candor, that when he 
was a believer, Christianity “never really 
made him selfish—other influences of it were 
toc powerful.” Here he has unconsciously 
stumbled on the key of the enigma. True it 
is that the motives of which he speaks are 
used by Scripture to rouse men from apathy ; 
and it is also true that in cold and unimagina- 
tive natures such motives may long remain pre- 
dominant. But he who has made any pro- 
“se in the Christian life, and has gained the 
ispositions of love and holiness, will find that 
he has insensibly lost in their acquirement the 
conscious recollection of the motives which 
may have led him originally to seek them.— 
He can no longer realize the time when he 
wished to serve God merely for the sake of 
benefits thence derivable to himself. He feels 
that he does right because it is right—that he 
loves duty because it is duty—without refer- 
ence to the consequences. His conduct would 
be unaltered even if it could be revealed to 
him that death would be annihilation, or the 
future of the sensual and the cruel as happy 
as that of the pure and good; for those tem- 
and dispositions, that communion with a 
ter unseen but loved, which once he only 
valued as a condition of gaining something 
else, he now prizes for their own sake. This, 
indeed, is the inevitable result of that law of 
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human nature which metaphysicians describe, 
whereby the nee | are transformed into 
the primary desires. Yet we need not appeal 
to metaphysics to refute this fallacy of unbe- 
lief. The common sense of mankind will tell 
us who have been the most unselfish men, 
Christians or heathens, believers or infidels— 
Paul working with his hands to preach the 
Gospel freely, or Rousseau aban oning his 
children at the door of a foundling hospital. 

No, it is not Christianity that makes men 
selfish, Mr. Newman himself being the witness. 
He tells us, indeed, than when he wasa Chris- 
tian he felt it his first business to save his soul 
from future punishment. Yet even then, while 
still under the bondage of the Law, and look- 
ing on the Gospel as a system of pains and 
penalties—even then his faith led him to en- 
counter the perils of a missionary life, that he 
might carry the light of truth, as he at that 
time thought it, to the heathen. If he did this 
solely with a selfish view to his personal salva- 
tion, yet at any rate he sought this selfish end 
by unselfish means, and risked his life for the 
welfare of his brethren. What worthier end 
does he accomplish since he has become an 
unbeliever ? Is it not as philanthropic a task 
to distribute the New Testament in Persia as 
to translate Horace into unrhymed metre in 
England ? 

Not, however, on any individual case, but 
on universal observation and experience, de- 
pends the conclusion that the zeal of men to 
promote the good of their fellows it directly 
proportionate to the intensity of their faith in 
Christ. From the highest aims of philanthropy, 
no less than from the severest standard of mo- 
rality, they invariably decline when they for- 
sake the Gospel. Virtues which they had cul- 
tivated in their better days are abandoned as 
needless; vices which they had abhorred, 
gradually become excusable, indifferent, or 
pleasing ; chastity and meekness are repudiated 
as ascetic folly; revenge and pride are ap- 
plauded as the characteristics of manhood.* 


* The virtuousness of revenge has lately been 
maintained by the leader of the most popular 
school of infidelity in England, in his ‘ Jatter. 
pamphlets." Mr. Newman himself celebrates it as 
one of the results of his emancipation from the 
Christian yoke, that he can now indulge in pride 
without compunction.—(“ Phases, 136.) It is true 
that the pride he vindicates is pride in “ the 
worldly greatness of England,’’ But, in itself, this 
national pride (which is quite distinct from ‘patriot- 
ism) has its root in selfish vanity. As Blanco 
White observed, when men talk proudly of “ we 
English,” the emphasis is on the “we,” not on 
the “English.” If any one wishes for a farther 
illustration of the moral deterioration resultin 
from the rejection of Christianity, let him 
Eugene Sue's seven novels on the “seven dead! 
sins,’ which are written to demonstrate that all 
these sins are most excellent qualities, only liable 
to abuse when not well guided. 
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One of the ablest religious writers of the last 
century, Mr. Cecil, used to say that, if a serious 
and moral man were to reject Christianity and 
publish his reasons for so doing, it would be a 
trial far more dangerous to the faith of Eng- 
land than all the sneers of Voltaire and the 
sentimentality of Rousseau. His foreboding 
has been realized in our own times; yet the 
sorrow with which he contemplated its possibi- 
lity would have been mitigated had he fore- 
seen that the moral deterioration of those who 
forsook the Gospel would neutralize the intel- 
lectual influence of their example, and supply 
afresh argument in favor of their abandoned 
faith. 

Most persons will probably think that he 
has unconsciously furnished such an argument 
by. his attack on the character of Christ.* 
After transcribing some of the expressions he 
has applied to the Saviour, we felt that further 
to illustrate the offence was almost to repeat 
it, and we forbear to inflict passages upon our 
readers which cannot even be glanced at with- 
out a shudder. Mr. Newman, who once shared 
the reverential convictions he now insults, 
ought to be aware what a deep outrage he is 
committing upon the most cherished senti- 
ments of mankind; and if he has grown cal- 
lous himself, we might at least demand that he 
should have some respect for the sacred feel- 
ings of others. When we read the language 
in which he speaks of our Lord, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that as he professes to de- 
rive his idea of the moral qualities of God from 
his own virtues, so he has unwittingly clad 
with his own defects the spotless sanctity which 
he reviles. Well does his critic remark that 
“aman may shoot his arrow with exact per- 
pendicularity over his own head. It smites 
the impassive air and does no harm to that ; 
but the missile, descending according to the 
law of gravity, with the exact force wherewith 
it was projected, may smite full sore the un- 
happy archer himself.” Mr. Rogers bas given 
a detailed refutation of Mr. Newman’s blas- 
phemies. But it was a supererogatory task. 
There are some weapons which only wound 
their owner; some blows which strengthen 
what they are meant to crush. No happier 
antidote could have been furnished to Mr. 
Newman’s assault on Scripture than his suici- 
dal chapter on the moral imperfection of 
Christ, Yet the concluding remarks of Mr. 
Rogers are so beautiful that we cannot forbear 
to quote them :— 


“ And now what, after all, does the carping cri- 
ticism of this chapter amount to? Little as it is 
in itself, it absolutely vanishes ; it is felt that the 
Christ thus portrayed cannot be the right interpre- 
tation of the history; in the face of all those 


* “Phases,” chap. vii. 





glorious scenes with which the evangelical narra- 
tive abounds, but of which there is here an en- 
tire oblivion. But humanity will not forget 
them; men still:wonder at the “gracious words 
which proceeded out of Christ’s mouth,” and per- 
sist in saying “never man spake like this man.” 
The brightness of the brightest names pales and 
wanes before the radiance which shines from the 
person of Christ. The scenes at the tomb of La- 
zarus, at the gate of Nain; in the happy family at 
Bethany, in the “ upper room” where He insti- 
tuted the feast which should for ever consecrate 
His memory, and bequeathed to His disciples the 
legacy of His love; the scenes in the garden of 
Gethsemane, on the summit of Calvary, and at 
the sepulchre ; the sweet remembrance of the pa- 
tience with which he bore wrong, the gentleness 
with which he rebuked it, and the love with 
which He forgave it; the thousand acts of benign 
condescension by which He well earned for Him- 
self, from self-righteous pride and censorious 
hypocrisy, the name of the “friend of publicans 
and sinners ;” these, and a hundred.things more, 
which crowd those concise memorials of love and 
sorrow with such prodigality of beauty and of 
pathos, will still continue to charm and attract 
the soul of humanity, and on these the highest 
genius, as well as the humblest mediocrity, will 
love to dwell. These things lisping infancy 
loves to hear on its mother’s knees, and over 
them age, with its gray locks, bends in devoutest 
reverence. No; before the infidel can prevent 
the influence of these compositions, he must get 
rid of the Gospels themselves, or he must sup- 
plant them by fictions yet more wonderful! Ah! 
what bitter irony has involuntarily escaped me! 
But if the last be impossible, at least the Gospels 
must cease to exist before infidelity can succeed. 
Yes, before infidels can prevent men from think- 
ing as they have ever done of Christ, they must 
blot out the gentle words with which, in the pre- 
sence of austere hypocrisy, the Saviour welcomed 
that timid guilt that could only express its silent 
love in an agony of tears; they must blot out 
the words addressed to the dying penitent, who, 
softened by the majestic patience of the mighty 
sufferer, detected at last the monarch under the 
veil of sorrow, and cast an imploring glance to 
be “ remembered by Him when He came into his 
kingdom ;” they must blot out the scene in which 
the demoniacs sat listening at His feet, and “in 
their right mind ;” they must blot out the re- 
membrance of the tears which He shed at the 
grave of Lazarus—not surely for him whom He 
was about to raise, but in pure sympathy with 
the sorrows of humanity—for the myriad myriads 
of desolate mourners, who could not, with Mary, 
fly to him and say, “Lord, if thou ‘hadst been 
here, my mother, brother, sister, had not died!” 
they must blot out the record of those miracles 
which charm us, not only as the proof of His 
mission, and guarantees of the truth of His doc- 
trine, but as they illustrate the benevolence of 
His character and are types of the spiritual cures 
His Gospel can yet perform; they must blot out 
the scenes of the sepulchre, where love and vene- 
ration lingered, and saw what was never seen be- 
fore, but shall henceforth be seen to the end of time 
—the tomb itself irradiated with angelic forms and 
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bright with the presence of Him “who brought 
life and immortality to light ;’ they must blot out 
the scene where deep and grateful love wept so 
passionately, and found Him unbidden at her 
side, type of ten thousand times ten thousand, 
who have “ sought the grave to weep there,” and 
found joy and consolation in Him “whom, 
though unseen, they loved ;” they must blot out 
the discourses in which He took leave of His dis- 
ciples, the majestic accents of which have filled 
so many departing souls with patience and with 
triumph ; they must blot ont the yet sublimer 
words in which He declares Himself “ the resur- 
rection and the life”—words which have led so 
many millions more to breathe out their spirits 
with child-like trust, and to believe, as the gate 
of death closed behind them, that they would see 
Him who is invested with the “keys of the invis- 
ible world,” “who opens and no man shuts, and 
shuts and no man opens,” letting in through the 
portal which leads to immortality the radiance 
of the skies; they must blot out, they must des- 
troy these and a thousand other such things, be- 
fore they can prevent Him having the pre-emin- 
ence who loved, because He loved us, to call 
Himself the “ Son of Man” though angels called 
him the “ Son of God.” 

“Tt is in vain to tell men it is an illusion. If: 
it be an illusion, every variety of experiment proves 
it to be inveterate, and it will not be dissipated by 
a million of Strausses and Newmans! Probatum 
est. At His feet guilty humanity, of diverse races 
and nations for eighteen hundred years, has come 
to pour forth in faith and love its sorrows, and 
finds there “the peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away.” Myriads of aching 
heads and weary hearts have found, and will find, 
repose there, and have invested Him with venera- 
tion, love, and gratitude, which will never, never 
be paid to any other name than His.” — Defence, 
pp. 141-144. 


On the points hitherto mentioned, Mr. 
—_ overwhelms his antagonist with a vigor 
and cogency of argument admitting of no re- 
py. But there is one important topic of the 
“ Phases ” which is less successfully met in the 
“Eclipse.” Mr. Newman dwells much upon 
the historical, geological, and exegetical mis- 
takes which he supposes to be found in Scrip- 
ture, and describes the process by which he 
was himself led to unbelief through his discov- 
P| that, in such points the Bible was not in- 

ible. He relates how at this period he was 

ped in his descent for a time by a conver- 
sation with Dr. Arnold, who, while allowing 
Scripture to be fallible in human science, 
maintained its infallibility in moral and spirit- 
ual truth. Subsequently, however, Mr. New- 
man found a difficulty in drawing any line 
which should accurately separate the domain 
science from that of religion, and he was 
thus led to reject the Bible altogether. In the 
present day this is a very common road to 
unbelief. The difficulty may be encountered 
m two ways: either by denying the existence 
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of any mistakes in Scripture ; or by mamntain- 
ing, with Neander, Tholuck, and Arnold, that 
the occurrence of such mistakes does not de- 
tract from the religious inspiration of the writ- 
ers. The former is the view taken by Mr. 
Rogers. He contends, in entire agreement 
with Mr. Newman, that a distinction between 
the Divine and human contents of Scripture is 
impossible,—that historical inaccuracy cannot 
coexist with religious infallibility. “Men will 
think it strange,” he says, “that Divine aid 
should not have. gone a little farther, and, 
since the destined revelation was to be embed- 
ded in history illustrated by imagination, en- 
forced by argument, and expressed in human 
language, its authors should have been left 
liable to destroy the substance by perpetual 
blunders as to the form.” Hence he concludes 
that, textual and transcriptional errors ex- 
cepted, the whole of Scripture is infallibly ae- 
curate, and that all its writers were miracu- 
lously preserved from the possibility of error, . 
whether, phisiological, geological, astronomical, 
historical, or exegetical. 

The argument relied on, it must be ob- 
served, is here ertirely 4 priori. “ Men would 
expect that a revelation should be infallible in 
all respects; it would be desirable that it 
should be so; it would involve us in great per- 
plexities if it were not so.” Yet surely in a 
matter of this kind it.is our duty to investi- 
gate the facts before we lay down so peremp- . 
tory a conclusion. Having the most cogent 
reasons for believing the Bible to be a reve- 
lation from God, we should carefully examine, 
what its construction and character actually 1s, 
and not permit ourselves to decide dogmati- 
cally what it ought to have been. If we find 
that there are historical discrepancies and 
scientific inaccuracies in the canonical books,. 
it is vain to say that their occurrence is 
perplexing, and it is worse than vain to ex- 
plain them away, as some commentators have 
done, by subterfuge and evasion. We will not. 
venture dogmatically to assert, in contradic- 
tion to the opinion of Mr. Rogers, that the 
apparent mistakes in Scripture are absolutely 
incapable of such an explanation as would 
vindicate them from the charge of error; but 
it is certain that those who have devoted the 
most patient investigation to exegetical study 
are the most thoroughly convinced that there 
are some cases which do not admit of such a 
possibility. This is now so generally admit- 
ted, that it is acknowledged even in the stand- 
ard educational works of orthodox divinity. 
For example, in the edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment published for collegiate use by Mr. Al- 
ford, whom no one will accuse of want of rev- 
erence for the Bible, or the articles of our 
most holy faith, there occurs the following sen- 
tence: “In the last apology of Stephen, which 
he spoke being full of the Holy Ghost, and 
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with Divine influence beaming from his coun- 
tenance, we have, at least, two demonstrable 
historical mistakes ; and the occurrence of simi- 
lar ones in the Gospels does not in any way 
affect the inspiration or the veracity of.the 
Evangelists.” (Alford’s Testament,..vol. i., 
Prolegomena.) Nor havye-Mr. Alford’s most 
orthodox reviewers excepted against this state- 
“ment. Such being the case, it is surely ver 
dangerous to maintain'that historical infallibil- 
ity is essential to the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tural writers. This belief, if unfounded, ex- 
poses the faith of its votaries to tremble at 
every German commentary, every scientific 
treatise, and every fresh discovery of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and it is but too likely to bring 
them to the conclusion which Mr. Newman 
draws from the same premises. 

Moreover the Apostles themselves do not 
lead us to suppose them infallible in matters of 
human knowledge. They speak of themselves 
as “earthen vessels,” though employed to con- 
tain a heavenly treasure. They call them- 
selves “ ambassadors” charged with a message 
from God; and in the case of ambassadors 
from an earthly sovereign, the credentials 
would not be invalidated, nor the substantial 
accuracy of the communication rendered 
doubtful, by mistakes on details irrelevant to 
the substance of their commission. Even look- 
ing at.the question d@ priori, we sce no reason 
why men should have expected a revelation 
of moral and spiritual truth to supersede the 
researches of history, or to anticipate the dis- 
coveries of science. Nay, as a fact, the hea- 
then philosopher who most earnestly desired 
such a revelation expressly guards against such 
expectations. He tells his disciples to expect 
no revelation from heaven concerning matters 
open to human investigation, while at the 
same time he encourages them to hope for 
Divine communications on subjects beyond the 
scope of man’s discovery.* 

+ But it is impracticable,t it may be said, to 


" * The expressions of Socrates on this subject 
are very remarkable :—Aaipovdy é¢n todg pav- 
Tevopévoug & Toi¢g dvodparoc Edwxav oi Ceol ua- 
Votar dtaxpiverv: olov * * * * & Eeorw 
dpuSpjcavrag h ornoavrac eldévac’ tod Ta Tol- 
aira rapa tov BYedv nvvVavopuévove avéuora 
worelv hyeito * bon dé deiv, d piv padovrag roteiv 
Edaxav oi Ocol pavOavetv: & d? pH d7A0 Toi¢g dv- 
Bpdrae tori, reipiodar rapa Tov Vedy rovda- 
veodat.—Memorabilia Socratis, i. 1. 

t Asa proof of this impracticability, Mr. New- 
man supposes physiological researches to have 
thrown a doubt on the descent of all men from 
Adam. And “if all are not descended from Adam, 
what becomes of St. Paul’s parallel between the 
first and second Adam, and the doctrine of head- 
ship and atonement founded on it?” To which it 
may be replied, that, even if all mankind had not 
descended from a single pair, the truths laid down 
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distinguish in Scripture between spiritual and 
scientific, between moral and historical truth. 
It is easy for hostile minds to conjure up hypo- 
thetical difficulties, but religion was given for 
the practical use of man, and no doctrine ne- 
cessary to salvation, no precept conducive to 
holiness, will ever be jeopardized by this palp- 
able distinction. Admitting, nevertheless, that 
wherever we draw the line of demarcation, 
there will be some doubt as to a few compara- 
tively unimportant positions on the border ter- 
titories, is not this, we may ask, the necessa 
condition of all our moral and religious sone | 
edge? Is there not abundant difference of 
opinion on religious truth, even among those 
who agree in the universal infallibility of 
Scripture ? The same restless discontent at 
any shadow of uncertainty which leads men to 
demand scientific and historical infallibility 
leads them also to require an infallible inter- 
preter of Scripture. Hence they have set up 
the Pope as the living voice of God. But even 
this is insufficient; for a Papal bull is not 
authoritative without the fulfilment of many 
complicated conditions, so that no private 
Romanist can be sure whether any particular 
bull is valid or not. Thus nothing could satis- 
fy this craving for religious certainty but a 
perpetual oracle, whose answers should be 
daily issued and visibly printed in the sky. 
Such is not the method by which the will of 
God is made known to man. “ We walk by 
faith, not by sight;” “ Having not seen, we 
love :” these are the mottoes of Christian ex- 
perience. Doubt transmuted into trust is 
an eee element in the perfection of 
soul. 

In this, as in other points, to demand abso- 
lute certainty must conduct us to absolute 
scepticism. A Pyrrhonian suspension of be- 
lief is the only position tenable by the under 
standing which demands a creed without a dif 
ficulty. Though on the single point of histori- 
cal infallibility Mr. Rogers has, we venture to 
think, lost sight of this cardinal truth, yet no 
one has ever stated it more forcibly or applied 
it more ably than he. Witness the following 
passage :— c 


“ At last, after much discussion in this and 
preceding ages, the world, I think and hope, is 





untouched; for when he speaks of all men as dead 
in Adam, he is speaking of Adam as the represen- 
tative of human nature in its natural and fallen 
state. Human corruption is a fact, and involves 
the necessity of an atonement. It would be well, 
however, to warn Mr. Newman's readers not to 
take his scientific assertions for granted. The 

are at the least as fallible as he supposes those o' 

the Apostles to be. For example, in the present 
case it is not true that scientific research has led 
hilosophers to disbelieve the descent of mankind 
rom a single stock; it has, on the contrary, estab 





by St. Paul in the passage referred to would be 


lished the extreme probability of such a descent 
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nning to comprehend that it is not sufficient 
in By Christianity, or indeed any other sys- 
tem, to propound plausible or even insoluble ob- 
jections ; since it is a sort of weapon by which 
Atheism, Pantheism, and the half-score systems 
of Deism may be alike easily foiled. And if 
there is any theory of religion which is not in 
the same predicament as Christianity, nay, which 
is not exposed to yet greater objections, I shall be 
lad to be informed of it; I can only say, it is a 
perfect novelty to me. Certainly it is not an 
of the theories of Deism, the varieties of whic 
Hiave sprung out of the very eagerness with which 
the advocates of each have sought to evade the 
difficulties which press the abettors of every 
other. 

‘“‘ Encompassed on all sides by impassable bar- 
ries, in whatever direction we speculate—and_ in 
none by loftier or more solid walls of rock than 
in metaphysical or moral philosophy—we are 
not called upon to answer every objection which 
may be made to our tenets, for that is impossible, 
whatever the hypothesis that may be adopted :— 
the only real question is, on which side the 
greatest weight of positive evidence is found, 
and the least weight of opposing objections. 
-_. To anysuch objections—the substantial ese 
of the evidence remaining—the Christian feels him- 
self entitled to say, “ Stand by; I cannot stop 
for —_ In relation to many of them he may 
boldly say, when called to solve them, “ I cannot ; 
time may solve them, I see it has solved many ; 
and these, like those, may then be transferred to 
the other side of the account ; but even now they 
do not roe! affect the columns which give 
the total.” , in my judgment, it is in many 
cases not only wise to say this, but the only 
honest course. Much mischief has often been 
done by pretending to give a solution, which 
neither he who gives,nor he who demands it, 
feels to be sufficient.” —Defence, p. 178. 


We may add that.to all such ‘objections the 
Christian possesses an anti-syllogism, in the 
indisputable proposition that Christianity does 
turn bad men into , and is the only 
approximate cure hitherto discovered for the 
moral pestilence which desolates humanity. If 
tempted to leave his Master, because of any 
such stumbling-blocks in his path, the dis- 
ciple has still the same reason as of old to ex- 
claim “Lord, to whom shall we go?” No 
other refuge is open to the doubting soul. No 
other teaching calms the wounded conscience. 
No other ray of light falls from the clouded 
heavens to pierce the veil which hides us 
from the F: ather of our spirits. 


"| the gripe of a giant, an 
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In conclusion we will venture to express our 
hope that, in another edition, the “ Defence ” 
of the “Eclipse of Faith” may be made’ in 
some respects more worthy of its 6 
Its author informs us that it was written in 
great haste, and it bears the marks of this 
throughout. Not that it lacks either vigorous 
argument or keen sarcasm. On the contrary, 
it is in these respects perhaps even more pow- 
erful than the former work ; but it bears traces 
of having been struck off at a single heat, with 
a conversational carelessness of style, and a 
colloquial use of derisive epithets, which occa- 
sionally overleaps the bounds of good taste. 
It has too much the air of chuckling over a 
eae foe. We earnestly trust that these 
lemishes will be removéd in a future edition, 
for at present they are likely to create a pre- 
judice against the substance of a most valuable 
book by the offence that may be taken at the 
form.* In all the higher departments of the 
argument Mr. Newman writhes in the 
of his antagonist as helplessly as a pigmy in 
d for that very reason 
everything like contortion and grimace should 
be left by the victorious to the vanquished 
combatant. 
Finally, let us thank Mr. Rogers for the ad- 
dition he has made to the philosophical litera 
ture of England, and to the defensive armory 
of Christendom ; and still more for his promise 
to deal with Pantheism as he has already dealt 
with Deism. We trust that he may be spared 
to redeem this pledge in the amplest manner, 
and also to recast his present work by omitting 
those ephemeral topics which might hinder ite 
permanent appreciation. If he lives to ao- 
complish our expectations, we feel little doubt 
that his name will share with those of Butler 
and of Pascal in the gratitude and veneration 
of posterity. 

* As a specimen of our meaning, we may men- 
tion the frequent occurrence of such epithets (used 
derisively) as ‘“‘ pleasant,’’ “‘ worthy,’’ “ queer,” 
etc. Also such expressions as “ up,”’ “art 
ful dodge,” “I see a thing or two."" “the mission- 
aries (worthy souls);"" and more especially the 
application of such terms as “ chucked,” “ bak 
boils, and fries,” and “crunches like a lion,” te 
describe the acts of the Deity. These blem- 
ishes might all be removed by drawing the pen 
through a dozen lines. We would suggest also 
that it would be desirable to incorporate the 
“ Defence’ and the “Eclipse’’ into a single vol- 
ume. 
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‘Ts PUERPERAL FEVER. 


Puerperal Fever, as a Private Pestilence. By Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, M. D., Professor of Anat- 
omy and Physiol in Harvard University. 
Ticknor & Fields : Boston. 


Nornine can happen out of the track of the 
“Living Age;” but we should hardly have read 
this pamphlet, although sure of wit and wisdom 
in every page by Dr. Holmes, had nota friend at 
a distance, desired us to buy a copy for him, and 
before sending it to read “how he pitches into 
Drs. —— and ——..”_ Certainly it is well worth 
reading, even by an unprofessional man or wo- 
man, for its style and manner only. But the mat- 
ter is of such terrible importance — proving that, 
in many series of cases, the disease has been car- 
ried from one patient to another — that it be- 
comes husbands, as well as physicians, to know 
what is here revealed. We copy a few passages: 


= 
“For my own part, I had rather rescue one 
mother from being poisoned by her attendant, 
than claim to have saved forty out of fifty pa- 
tients to whom I had carried the disease.” p. 6. 


“Tt covers every inch of ground with a mass 
of evidence which I conceive a Committee of 
Husbands, who can count coincidences and draw 
conclusions as well as a Synod of Accoucheurs, 
would justly consider as affording ample reasons 
for an unceremonious dismissal of a practitioner 
(if it is conceivable that such a step could be 
waited for), after five or six funerals had marked 
the path of his daily visits, while other practi- 
tioners were not thus escorted.” p. 7. 


“ Medical students .... have not learned that 
terror is got out of the minds that cherish it, 
as the tenia is removed from the body, one joint 
or a few joints at a time, for the most part, rarely 
the whole evil at once. .... They are babes in 
knowledge, not yet able to tell the breast from 
the bottle, pumping away for the milk of truth at 
all that offers, were it nothing better than a Pro- 
fessor’s shrivelled fore-finger. .... No mother’s 
mark is more permanent than the mental nevi 
and moles and excrescences and mutilations that 
students carry away with them out of the lecture- 


room, if once the teeming intellect which nonur- 


ishes theirs has been scared from its propriety by. 


any misshapen fantasy.” p. 8. 


“A physician who talks about ceremony, and 
titude, and ‘services rendered, and the treatment 
é got, surely forgets himself; it is impossible 


that he should seriously think of these small mat- -: 


ters when there is even a question whether he 
may not carry disease, and death, and bereave- 
ment into any one of ‘his families,’ as they are 
sometimes called.” p. 13. 


“ Dr.—has elsewhere invoked ‘Providence’ 
as the alternative of accident, to account for the 
‘coincidences. If so, Providence either acts 
through the agency of secondary causes, or not. 
If through such causes, let us find out what they 
are, as we try to do in other cases. It may be 
true that offences, or diseases, will come, but 
“woe unto him through whom they come,” if we 
catch him in the voluntary or careless act of bring- 
ing them! But if Providence does not act 
through secondary causes in this particular 
sphere of actiology, then why does Dr.—— 
take so much pains to reason so extensively 
abont the laws of contagion, which, on that sup- 
position, have no more to do with this case than 
with the plague that destroyed the people after 
David had numbered them? Above all, what 
becomes of the theological aspect of the question, 
when he asserts that a practitioner was ‘ only 
ynlucky in meeting with the epidemic cases?’ 
We do not deny that the God of battles decides 
the fate of nations ; but we like to have the big- 
gest squadrons on our side, and we are particular 
that our soldiers should not only say their 
prayers, but also keep their powder Se. We do 
not ~—- the agency of Providence in the disas- 
ter at Norwalk, but we turn off the engineer, and 
charge the Company $5,000 apiece for every life 
that is sacrificed. y a grand-jury should not 
bring in a bill against a physician who switches 
off a score of women one after the other along 
his _— track, where he knows there is a black 
gulf at the end of it, down which they are to 
plunge, while the great highway is clear, is more 
than I can answer. Itis not by laying the open 
draw to Providence that -he is to escape the 





charge of manslaughter.” pp. 21, 22. 





. Femate MepicatEpvucation Society. We 
have received a copy of the sixth annual report 
of this association. It represents the affairs of 
the society to be in a flourishing condition, and 
its tendency to be ever towards an enlarged 
sphere of usefulness. It states that above one 
hundred pupils who have been connected with 
college, are now widely scattered throughout 
the New England and the neighboring States, 
mostly engaged in those departments of medical 

. practice ing to their own sex. The Legis- 





lature of 1854 passed an act granting an annuity 
of $1000 per year for five years to the society, in re- 
turn for the privilege of forty State scholarships. 
This grant, it is stated, instead of diminishing 
the call for funds, will by extending the opera- 
tions of the institution, rather increase the ne- 
cessity of more funds, to provide a building, 
library and additional apparatus. At the com- 
mencement of the present year twenty-eight 
students attended the lectures.—Journal. 
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RETROSPECTIONS 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
RETROSPECTIONS OF A REVERIST; OR, 
HOW I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


I. 

I am very much given to waking dreams, and 
espécially in the autumn of the year, when—— 

At this point I cannot help hesitating, because 
I know well I am going to put down the very 
last thing any one would think of. I was not 
about to speak of the embrowned foliage on the 
trees, nor of the strange, melancholy music of 
the winds that scatter the leaves and moan at 
your window, nor of that mysterious influence 
which the declining season sheds over most 
minds—perhaps all minds, after their degree and 
their kind, the costermonger’s as well as the 
gemha I do not think the autumnal months 

ve any feature which moves me more distinct- 
ly and powerfully than the flowering of the 
major convolvulus, and that is what I was near 
mentioning when I spoke of my tendency to 
day-dreaming. 

My dreams are chiefly of the past. I am not 
at all a castle-builder. It is possible that the 
Autumn may dispose me to reproduce in rever- 
ies what is over and gone; but I am sure that 
the flower I have named is the lamp she brin 
me, wherewith to explore the chambers of the 

ast. I do not understand this: I merely say, 
cause it is true, that there is some mysterious 
link between this large purple-blue flower, of 
cefullest shape, and my tendency to reverie. 
course, I cultivate it, and one of my first con- 
cerns, after rising in the morning, is to see how 
many of the flowers are out. Afterwards, before 
the noon hascurled up the beautiful cup, I cut 
off one or two, and preserve them in water in the 
shade. 

But, in strictness, all this about my flower—and 
there is one now before me in a little white vase 
which shows off the color—is a digression. What 
I was really concerned to say was, that being 
given to reverie, to thinking over my past _his- 
tory, and being also in the habit of writing down 
what passes through my mind, I have more than 
once determined on putting my recollections into 
ship-shape, and seeing what sort of a narrative 
they would make. More than once: but though 
Iam not a very dilatory fellow, you know, and 
ordinarily succeed in carrying out a resolution 
without being forced to go through the ceremony 
of opening a vein and awfully writing it out large 
on my tablets—I have never been able to get 
further than the title-page and the first sentence 


or two: 
“TOMPKINS : 
AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Cuapr. I. 


“TI was born late on a Christmas Eve, and 
heard the waits with my first breath, to which 
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circumstance is no doubt to be. attributed my 
ineradicable partiality for Christmas Carols.— 
You may judge that my arrival threw, the little 
household (for it was a little household) into 
extreme confusion, and defrauded my mother of 
her share of the pudding next day ; ‘though, as I 
have heatd her - she dined on gingerbread 
after her wedding, that probably did not trouble 


her. Now, gingerbread for a wedding dinner 
* * 


* . * * * * 
—“The rest is silence.” All the attempts I 
have made have not been exactly like this, 
which is only a specimen; but they have been 
similar, and in every-case. the. break-down has 
been conclusive. 

I never took pains to analyze the causes of 
my failure; but I named the matter confiden- 
tially to a friend who, being as much given to 
reverie as myself, might, I thought, throw some 
light upon the subject. But he only puffed his 
— abstractedly, and shook his head. The 
other morning, however, brought me this letter 
from him. He had “ run down to the sea-side 
for a few days :— 


“ Torquay, August—, 18—. 

My Dear Fetitow,—Eureka! The sea-side is 
the place for finding things out. Itis my opinion 
that the waves know everything, and say it too. 
On the ‘ haunted shore,’ rather late this evening, I 
learned the reason you can't do that autobiography. 
It came into my head all of a sudden. Can you 
‘grasp a bubble? No! Can you bottle the real 
perfume of the lily? No! Can yourecollect your 
meteorology when you are lying under a tree-and 
looking > at the clouds through the boughs? You 
can’t! Now, the recollections of your past life 
which visit you in your.day-dreams are many of 
them not of a character to be conveniently labelled 
and assorted with such facts as you must introduce 
for continuity’s and regularity’s sake—n est ce pas? 
Take up your pen .and to deal formally with 
your reveries, and you find the thing you write 
about is not the thing you dreamt about: you look 
at it wonderingly, as ‘gia looks at the Cathe- 
rine-wheel on a pin r it has fizzed out, and 
wonders hhow it could ever havg been so pretty. : . 

P.S.—I enclose what old Weller would call a 
‘copy o werses: they are my last; Icant help it. 


If my friend’s sea-side inspiration is not co 
it ought to be. If Iam desultory and las do 
not care, and mean to keep so. I shall relin- 
quish that “ Autobiography ” and take to keep- 
ing a Dream Book. It is really very strange, 
though true, what an intensely dreamy character 
does actually belong to one’s recollections of the 
most interesting passages in his history. An 
event that has stirred your soul to its depths, 
shall within a year seem to you as if it had hap- 

med long, long, long ago, and visit your recol. 
Sotees for ever after surrounded with a hazo 
and a mystery that seem scarcely compatible 
with the undoubted reality that once belonged to 
it. Yes, there is nothing fer it but to keepa’ 
Dream Book, if I must needs write myself down 
at all. 

My friend appears to dream 2 good deal of the 
teapecsibie, pel wales verses occasionally, which 





may be to him a sort of Dream Book. Here is 
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the song sent me in the letter of which I have 
quoted part :— 


“ Take me away from this wearisome world. 
Where the banner of beauty is torn or is furled, 
Take me away, 
Through thé clouds far away, 
For oh, ’tis 2 wearisome world, well-a-day! 


Build me a palace with rainbow spars— 
With panels that glitter with purple stars— 
A radiant hall, . 
A lonely hail, 
Where my soul and I may keep festival. 


But first let me say a kind farewell 
To the friend of my soul, whom my soul loved 
well : . 
Lonely will roll, 
Drearily roll, 
Thy days when thou losest me, friend of my soul! 


Let me look, if I dare, on the maid I love best, 
-With the large brown curls lying warm on her 
breast: 
Heaven! she comes this way, 
Comes tripping this way— 
The world’s not so bad as it was yesterday. 


Countermand that order for rainbow spars— 
They'd be very expensive, those purple stars— 
Let me empty a bowl— 
A full, merry bowl, 
And talk the hours down with the friend of my 
. soul. 


And when fireside shadows their dance begin, 
And the rosy curtains are drawn within, 

There’s a word I would say, 

‘$here’s one word I must say 
To the maid I love dearest, heigh-ho, well-a-day !"”” 


This is a clear case of “dreaming.” The 
dreamer is not talkative ; is almost a total ab- 
stainer, and familiar with no “ bowls” but such 
as contain only salads; is married; has two 
whopping boys; and his wife’s hair is black and 
not brown! 

We cannot arrive at the conclusion, my friend 
and I, assumed by many pedagogic minds, that 
the tendency to reveric is “‘ weakening to the in- 

lect,” unfavorable to a wise self-control, and 
all that. On the contrary, we think it does us 
good, and is altogether an innocent matter of 

ayecrecy with which no one has a right to 
interfere. So we mean to dream on; I over my 
blue convolvulus in the hazy autumn; he over 
his lemonade and cigar on the hearth-rag. He 
will write out his dreams in verse; I mine in 
prose. Moreover, I shall consult him about it, 
and if he thinks my Dream Book, or any part of 
it, likely to do hss | to a single human soul, it 
shall see the light. 


11. 

In the twenty-sixth chapter. of the “ Natural 
Theology,” Paley writes very feelingly and 
pale of the confirmation afforded to his faith 
n the goodness of Almighty God, when “ walk- 
ing by the sea-side on a calm evening, upon a 
sandy shore, and with an ebbing tide,” he had 
“ frequently remarked the appearance of a -dark 
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cloud, or rather very thick mist hanging over the 
edge of the water, to the height perhaps of half- 
a yard, and of the breadth of two or three yards, 
stretching along the coast as.far as the eye could 
reach : . . ™” which clond, “when it came 
to be examined, proved to be nothing else than so 
much space filled with young shrimps in the act 
of bounding into the air from the shallow margin 
of the water.” “If,” proceeds Paley, “if an 
motion of a mute animal could express delight, it 
was this: if they had meant to make signs of 
their happiness, they could not have done it more 
intelligibly. Suppose then, what I have no doubt 
of, each individual of this number to be ina state 
of positive enjoyment, what a sum, collectively, 
of gratification and pleasure have we here before 
our view.” 

I have now before me a scene which brings 
(what I always cali) Paley’s shrimp argument 
powerfully to my mind. 

The “ intelligent foreigner” is always supposed 
to be struck dumb with the dulness of the English 
“Sonday.” If he were at my elbow now (thank 
Heaven he is not !), he would see that a portion, 
at least, of our Sonday may be sufficiently cheer- 
ful. Iam the delighted witness of a very sweet 
scene of quict happiness. 

The scene is laid in the back-gardens of a 
middle-class terrace in a suburb four miles south 
of London Bridge, and I am overlooking it from 
a back-window, being kept in-doors by a nervous 
tooth-ache, in the cure of which rest is an im- 
portant element. You will often notice after a 
fit of severe pain, if you try to recollect what has 
been going on in your mind, that your reflections 
have held you superior to your sufferings, and 
that an wolar- sina of pleasant emotion has 
been vippling quietly deep down in your soul 
That was my case now. 

It is summer, fading gently, meltingly, odorously, 
into autumn, and a clear Sunday evening. “The 
sky is of a pale blue, with white clouds dotting 
it here and there. It is too much to say that it 
is dusk; nay, it would seem an insult to the rich 
sunset light to say it is approaching to dusk ; and 
yet there appears to be floating in the atmosphere 
the faintest, most tremulous, most dreamy fore- 
cast of the dusk. The perfume of the mignonette 
is in the air, and the sound of the church-bells 
has not died away long enough for the ear or be- 
come accustomed to the cessation of their notes. 
But the blank is soon filled up by sounds of 
childish laughter, and a subdued hum of voices. 
From a little distance comes the irresolute, inter- 
rupted tinkling of a piano; so irresolute, so in- 
terrupted, that I make sure some one is leaning 
over the player, and whispering in her ear more 
meaning music than can be won from those cold 
keys by the whitest and softest of fingers. In 
nearly every one of these gardens, or in the 
— that open upon them,—in many of which 

see tea is laid—there are the unmistakable 
signs of delighted life. 


“0 Erd’, o Some! 
O Gluck, o Lust! 
O Lieb’, o Liebe. 
So goldén schon !"" 
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The houses belonging to the pean lying imme- 
diately under my eye are, each in its way, perfect 
pictures of English happiness. ‘Take first the one 
that lies a little to the left. I have studied that 
household most attentively from time to time. 
There is rather a fine-looking paterfamilias, who 
keeps the best hours, arid smokes a quiet cigar in 
his garden in the evening. There is a plump, 
brown-haired lady, the model of a well-to-do 
matron, who never (to my knowledge) looks 
otherwise than charming; who wears pretty little 
aprons, and pretty little collars, and keeps her 
plentiful locks in the very best of curl. She 
goes round the flower-beds with her husband 
,Morning and evening, and in the dusk I have 
seen them grow very playful together, forehead 
to forehead, hand to hand but it would be a 
breach of confidence to put that down, even in a 
Dream Book. 


O Lieb o Liebe, 
So golden schon! 





There are two little girls,—pretty, playful, affec- 
tionate creatures, whom it is impossible to look 
at without thinking of flowers and strawberries ; 
without longing to take them both on your knees, 
art their dark tangled “wealth of curls,” and 
iss their white foreheads. There is a strong, 
healthy-looking maid, who, I can see, is helped 
once a week by an outsider. There is a really 
handsome little dog, whom the young ladies are 
training to leave the flower-beds alone and to 
treat pussy with consideration. And sometimes 
there are visitors, who I suppose go away all the 
=p ier (it may be, alas! in a few cases, all the 
8a der) for having been in such a happy home. 
The inmates of the house to my right hand are 
not so rlumerous. There is an elderly lady, pro- 
bably a small annuitant, and a young lady, most 
likely her niece ; there is a servant: and there is 
acanary. Thatis all. The young lady takes 
immense pains with her bright black hair; does. 
I think, a little more fancy needlework than is 
good for her; sings at her piano in the usual 
style of girls recently from school; and appears; 
I fancy, a little excited when a dark young 
gentleman, with the suspicion of a mustache, 
makes a call. But she is very young yet; and I 
suppose, if there is any romance in the case it 
is simply that 


As pale wild-roses dream of redness, 
Dreams her innocent heart of love. 


This beautiful evening has brought out into the 
gardens the chiefinmates of both houses and there 
is much chat transacted across the garden-wall. 
The faces of the interlocutors are so radiant with 
happiness, and the two little girls, who find they 
can only take up the thread of the conversation 
now and then, and perhaps that their prattle does 
not go for much with their seniors (wait till{they 
are bigger ! I conceive them saying to themselves), 
find so much delight in bounding about the 
garden-walks, that I think of the shrimps, and 
wonder how many thousands of little circles 
there may be to-night where there is as much hap- 
piness as I can at this moment. take in with a 
glance and a thought. 
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Hark! There is the distant piano again, and 
accompanied by the voice, not this time indis- 
tinct, irresolute, interrupted. Surely it is Kent’s 
“ Hear my prayer!” and I can just follow the 
anthem. “My heart is disquieted within me, 
and the fear of death is fallen upon me. ThenI 
said, O that I had wings like a dove; then would 
I flee away and be at rest!” Is it possible that 
the fountain of one’s. tears should be unlocked by 
such a trifle 2 ; 

But that clear, sweetly modulated laugh! Ah! 
It comes from a visitor over the way, a lady who 
has stolen into the = to the right, unobserved 
by me. Again! It was Lotty’s laugh, and I 
have never heard such a laugh since I saw her 
merry for the last time, and she showered the 
ringlets from her drooped head upon my shoulder, 
with one hand almost round my neck, and the 
other raised in playful deprecation. of my 
“nonsense.” 

I was to go back to London by the early coach, 
and Lotty and I had arranged to make a long day 
of itin the fields, returning in the evening in 
pretty good time, so that we might have a quiet 

our or two with the old folks, and talk over my 
plans. In spite of a most brilliant sunset, and 
assurances painstakingly gathered from all the 
weatherwise people in the town that to-morrow 
would be fine, we had both gone to bed dolefully 
Ss wet, and could hardly believe our 

appiness was real when, starting soon after 
breakfast, we found a glorious September day 
before us, and walked gaily down the street (there 
was only oné in E -), carrying betwéen us a 
basket which contained cold fowl, dainty white 
bread, a cake made by Lotty, and a bottle of her 
mother’s currant wine; carrying it between us, 
each taking a handle, though it was only a small 
basket, because that was the only way of com- 
promising a discussion which we had found quite 
interminable,—who should be “sumpter-mule ”? 
We met the old clergyman, who asked me to write 
to him now and then, and bade God bless me ve 
heartily, for which Lotty thanked him with sud- 
den tears standing in her dear eyes. It wasa 
serious steady pressure which she gave my hand 
as we set off again, and we walked along. mot 
quite so gaily, till we. came to the tall, awkward 
stile near the first windmill. We had crossed the 
same stile frequently enough before, but we now 
professed to discover something very amusing in 
the operation, and grew uproariously mirthfal. 
The fact was there was evidently an element of 
subduing sadness, hardly sad, in our “ day’s plea- 
sure,” for which we had not prepared, can we 
tried to ignore it by all manner of extravagances, 
and with very imperfect success. 

How the hours went by I have no clear recol- 
lection. I know we were very silly, in our way, 
and went rambling about much like children who 
had lost their road without knowing it. I do not 
think we looked each other in the face more than 
two or three times, after which we gave ‘it up, 
because on each occasion I saw the tears rash into 
Lotty’s eyes as they had done when the clergy- 
man bade ‘me “ Good-bye.” Altogether I dare 
say we wére very foolish, and our talk was not of 
the profoundest. . 

“Tsay, Lott 
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It is not romantic perhaps to begin a sentence 
to a gentle loving creature of seventeen years 
and two months with “I say,” but I have a dis- 
tinct recollection that I did so. 

“Tsay, Lotty, do you remember when I came 
out into the garden, and shook hands with you 
in that formal way ?” 

“ Remember, yes, and very stupid you looked 
about it; weren’t you stupid now ?” 

“Don’t mention it, pray! You stood with 
our finger at your lips, and your head dropt— 
ooking, oh! so angelically silly! Little boy as 

I was, I trembled from head to foot and could 
have clasped you in my arms and kissed you till 
there was nothing left of you!” 

-“ How very kind! Let me see, were you quite 

out of pinafores!” 

“ Don’t make fun of me, Lotty; if you do, I 
shall ery!” 

“Well, I won’t—there! there! God bless 
you, Willy!” 

A short, crisp kiss on each cheek, besides the 
benediction. 

“A little heart may overflow as well as a full- 
grownone. Mine was full that evening, and I 
wanted to press your hand and say an emphatic 
farewell. Fearing io get overlooked—because I 
was such a little boy—in the general leave-taking, 
I resorted to the expedient of walking straight 
up to all the company, one by one, shaking hands 
with them, and saying a very serious “Good-bye,” 
and so made sure of my opportunity with you. 
I have since reflected that my manner must have 
been very much that of a child who contemplat- 
ed instantaneous suicide in the water-butt. But 
I went straight up to bed, my heart beating as if 
it would burst, and laid awake for hours thinking 
about you.” 

“ Oh, you funny little boy, how could you?” 

“Don’t know; butI did. Evening after even- 
ing, I cut my playmates, and went off to bed at 
preposterously sunshiny hours, till my astonish- 
ed mother wormed my secret out of me; after 
which I used to take bee walks instead, because 
I didn’t want to be langhed at. Why could not 
Tbe fond of a little girl without being made fun 
of? I thought the laughter of my seniors coarse 
and brutal.” 

“*So it was. Write a book, Willy, on the 

Rights of Boyhood.” 

- Somewhile after noon my dear girl unrolled 
the stores of the basket with great pomp and 
ceremony ; first alarming me by pretending we 
had lost it, and then producing it from behind a 
clump of terns. Not Madeline’s own. supper of 
“ dainties, from argosy transferred,” and “ lucent 
syrups tinct with cinnamon,” could have looked 
80 pretty as our feast spread on the whitest of 
napkins in the quietest, holiest depth of the wood- 
land. Beside. our own voices, grown merrier 
out of compliment to the dinner-hour, not a sound 
was to be heard, except the buzz of a stray bee, 
and the multitudinous whisper of the leaves over- 
head. Besides-the foliage around us and the 
wild flowers at our foot, not a sight was to be 
seen but the deep dark-blue of the sky through 
rifts in the boughs of the great trees. And so 
we dined. And our dessert was of blackberries, 
mot quite so ripe as they might have been.. But 
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our overflowing hearts mellowed all things, and 
each producing a book, we prepared for our siesta 
while the sun was hot. Lotty had brought 
‘ Undine ;” I had chosen Coleridge’s poems.— 
We read aloud,—that is, as loudly as it is reve- 
rent or natural to read in the forest-temple,—to 
each other, and I well remember with what ¢ ten- 
der emphasis I repeated,— 


Ah, from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth; 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the light and element! 
O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be. 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist! 


Lotty responded by reading the expostulations of 
the hapless Undine with her lord, where she is 
explaining the unintelligent nature of Kiihlehorn; 
—* Several times has he terrified Bertha, even to 
swooning. He does this because he possesses no 
soul, being a mere elemental mirror of the out- 
ward world, while of the world within he can 
give no reflection. His imperfect nature, alas’! 
gives him no conception that the vicissitudes and 
delights of love have so mysterious a resem- 
blance, and are so linked together, that no pow- 
er on earth can separate them. In the midst of 
tears, a smile is dawning on the cheek, and smiles 
call forth tears from their secret recesses.” <After- 
wards I recited Keats’ “La Belle Dame sans 
Mercy,” and when I came to the verse— 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sideway she would bend and sing 
A faery song— 


I thought that was just what I should have done, 
if she had been like Lotty ! 

The sun was sloping westwards when we began 
our ramble homewards, and the mists were rising 
from the meadows when we reached the town.— 
We were almost silent, only pressing each other's 
hand now and then, and looking into each other’s 
faces rather timidly, as the thought of to-morrow 
kept rising in our minds. As we went up the 
hill by which the church is approached from the 
wood and recollected that there was only the tall 
stile by the windmill, with one more field, and a 
short dusty road between us and the town, we 
walked more and more slowly, till, crossing the 
church-yard, we fairly stood still. A gray, squat 
square, ruinous looking place is the old church 
at E The tower is literally, not hyperboli- 
cally, covered with ivy, up to the very turret-top 
You can see the great bell up in the belfry, and 
you wonder the whole place does not topple down 
when it rings. As Lotty and I stood by the 
wonderfully dilapidated porch with the unintel- 
ligible inscription over it in a stone let into the 
wall, and glanced at our shadows lengthening 
and broken across the graves and gravestones, 
felt the odorous breath of the evening, and heard 
the caw of the homeward-going rooks, and the 
tinckle of a sheep-bell, and the half-dozing chirp 
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of the sparrows, and the voices of the children at 
a new school-room in. the town practising their 
singing,—all came mingled together,—it occur- 
red to us both to ask w — were stopping ?— 
Practically, I answered uestion by lifting 
the great‘latch of the church door, and entering 
with my darling. -Reverently, softly, oh, how 
softly! we walked up the aisle till we came to 
the altar. Turning my eyes from a monumen- 
tal slab upon the wall, they fell upon Lotty’s face, 
where a gleam of golden sunshine fell slantingly, 
and beatified it. Her hands were gently joined 
in her lap, and her eyes were cast‘down; I could 
see her bosom rise and fall, but could not hear 
her breath, though I held my own to listen. 

“Lotty”—I spoke whisperingly —“ Lotty, 

neration after generation how many happy, 
oving human creature have stood here to be 
made happier and fonder ?” 

“i was thinking of Heaven, Willy. Let us 


“Not yet. Put your hand in mine. Dear, 
dear, dear Lotty! with all my heart, and all my 
soul, and all my strength, I love you! I know 


you love me too ; but tell me so here, Lotty ; dear-' 


est Lotty, tell me here, with God looking down 
and listening. Speak,;if you love me!” 

A rapid flush went up to her very temples, and 
she lifted her clear eyes, and looked into mine 
fondly, unflinchingly. 

“QO Willy, you read my heart. What shall I 
say? Yours, yours, dearest Willy, in life and 
death yours!” 

Iam not ashamed to put down that we both 
wept. I am not ashamed to say that I flung m 
arm around her waist, and kissed her forehead, 
her hair, her eyes, her checks, her lips, as I strain- 
ed her tome. I did not take my lips from her 
cheek till the church-bell, giving the hour, start- 
led us into reflection, and wondering how long 
we had been inside the church. 

It was all over. We were let down from our 
third heaven. There was a world without us. I 
closed the church-door with a trembling hand. 

“Stay, Willy; let me put up my hair a bit: 
suppose the sexton should be coming this 
way 7” 

“ What if he did? He could only go home 
nico T if he had met an angel in the church- 

ar ” 


“ Nonsense, Willy: he would go home ‘and 
say he had met Miss Shorland with her hair 
dreadfully tumbled.” 

How often it happens that after some unusual- 
ly serious and interesting passage in our. exist- 
ence, we experience a sudden accession of play- 
fulness ! ” , 

We found the candles lighted, and the draught- 
board drawn out. Smallwas the talk that we 
had concerning “ my plans,” but I promised that 
my letters to Lotty should be very full and par- 
ticular, and she engaged that all matters contain- 
ed in them of general interest should be duly 
made known. The very demon of mirth possessed 
me: I joked, cut mad capers, and laughed un- 
mercifully, until at last Lotty caught the infec- 
tion and laughed nearly as much asI did. At 
last came. bed-time and parting, and I went 
away. 
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Sleep.was not to be mine that night. I tarn- 
ed upon my pillow, dozed, dreamt, dozed and 
turned — Finally I got up, dressed, and slip- 
_ quietly into the street. It was the hour “ when 

eep sleep falleth upon man,” and an unspeak- 
ably beautiful night. The sky and the earth 
were so flooded with moonlight that you scarce- 
ly thought of the stars. I went to my darling’s 
house, and stole round to the en. In the dis- 
tance was the church on the hill, looking white 
and solemn against the dark trees. There was 
the motionless windmill, and near it were 


“The shining willows, so tall and so gray.” 


Lotty’s window was alldark. “It is something,” 
I said half aloud, “to know that she sleeps; if 
she were awake. would she not be at the window 
gazing at the old church on the hill?’ Sweetest 
peace visit thy pillow, O my beloved!” 

I went back to my room, and prepared for my 
journey. It was daylight when I sallied forth, 
intending to take the coach on the road, as I was 
early. Once more I slipped round to that gar- 
den, but Lotty’s curtains were not yet undrawn. I 
should like one more look at her dear little face? 
Should I let her sleep or wake her? My sélfish- 
ness got the better of me. I plucked a dozen 
hard, unopened marigold flowers, and flung them 
at her window. In an instant she was at the 

ane, pale but beautiful; and blowing me rapid 
kisses, she lifted her finger and pointed upwards 
with a look which I translated into “God bless 
you!” 

That moment I heard the rattle of the coach- 
wheels in the street, and hurried away. 

I cannot proceed with thisdream. And there 
is a tap at my door. I will finish it another 
time. 


Itt. 


It.is a great thing, unutterably awful and 
thrilling,—when for the first time in our lives 
Death the Conqueror makes himself known to 
us in all the mystery of his might and inexor- 
ableness. Every day the newspaper has its 
obituary; you are well aware that fifty people 
die in a minute; you have been in the - habit of 
looking up at closed blinds in the street with some 
sort of awe ; and hatchments in the great squares 
have touched you as might a baronial rum; @ 
newly-made grave has not been without a.voice , 
and a moral ; funerals have intercepted your path 
in the thoroughfares ; people have died next door 
to you. But even Death next door is‘Death afar 
off,—a vague distant terror, and not a darkly 
awful presence. Stand—with suspended respira- 
tion and fevered temples—stand upder the very 
flapping of his wings,as the Inexorable stoops 
to breathe the last chill upon the forchead of some 
beloved one ; feel that the solemn shadow in 
which you stand is deepening and deepening; 
kneel when the silver cord is snapped, kneel by 
a pale corpse in the hush of an hour before dawn, 
with no sounds to be heard but the sobs of 
sionate mourners and the ticking of a clock, 
kneel, and say to God the “Never more” of & 
bereaved heart, the “ Help, Lord, or I perish!” of 
a soul that is come into the deep waters: go 
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stand, so kneel, so cry to the Lord of Life, and 
u will know what death is, and what a celestial 

es may rise at last, luminous and large, out of 

the blackness of horror in that word—Deap, 


A simple child (says Wordsworth)—a simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


And it is beautifully said. But I was long, very 
long past the age of childhood, before I could 
bring myself to believe in dying. To this day, I 
can with difficulty only, and by a direct mental 
effort, conceive even of one dangerously sick as 
dying—dead ! So completely does actual, present 
life, even when faint and fluttering, keep its ne- 
gation outof my sight. That the beautiful flame 
which lights up the eye, and glows in the touch, 
should ever go out ! — 


TUG 6 cccccce 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 


This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod! 


And other pulses to go on beating ; and the stars 
to keep step along the sky ; and the south wind 
to ripple the rivers and stir the leaves of the trees ; 
and little children to prattle and play ; and the 
million-fold hum of Fife to wake anew every 
morning; and the round impassive heaven to be 
blue as ever—O it is strange, and was once 
stranger still to me! 

But if anything could be stranger than Death 
itself, it would, be the chatter, and idle, pompous 
cold+bloodedness with which coarse-minded per- 
sons seem to go about what are called “the last 
marks of respect” to the departed. It may well 
strike you dumb with amazement to hear a widow 
who has just lost an only son call out sobbingly to 
some one to “ take care the funeral-cake is made 
with currants, because she can’t bear carraway 
seeds :” but that I once heard with my own cars. 
And what has put me into this mortuary train of 
thought is that, my door being a-jar, I overheard 
a very sharp, rapid voice, addressing the servant 
thus : — “O if you please ’m could you tell me 
where a Miss Richards a dressmaker lives some- 
wheres about here becos I want her to make me 
some mourning which my usband died a‘fortnight 
ago of a hulcerated gall-bladder and I’ve only 
got one gound and bonnet thats fit to go hout in 
and. besides I know a young female who's just 
dead of being disappointed in love with m 
brother Holiver which he was married last wee 
*m and a lock of his ’air and a piece of poetry 
was found in her work-box, and her relations is 
in wants of some hextra mourning and I’ve been 
hunting everywhere for Miss Richards, and I feels 
= porly myself, becos as I was passing by the 
Feathers they took in a little boy as had been 
found drowndid, and quite upset me, if you’d 
believe me ’m —— ” 

O heavens and earth! Is it possible that a 
widow of fourteen days can rattle on in this 
fashion, taking for the starting-point of her talk 
the death of him who has lain in her bosom,— 
and all toa stranger on the door-step? Is this 
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mourning? ‘“ Nay then, let the devil wear black, 
for I'll have a suit of sables ” — when I am next 
forced to put on woe-tra pings $ 

In sensitive and undebauched natures the first 
paroxysms of grief, after the loss of some one 
dearly loved and cherished, are followed by a 
tender melancholy, which never dies out, and 
which the suggestion of any passing circumstance 
may waken into intensity. It was in the loss of 
my mother, eleven years ago, that I first rubbed 
clothes with death, and knew assuredly and of a 
truth, that the living and the loved must die; and 
there is = one other passage in my history 
which more frequently or more saddeningly enters 
into my dreamings of the past. My dear gi 
and I were to be married in a fortnight, when one 
morning I received the following Toner. I re- 
member, word for word, from repeated, fond 
perusal, every line Lotty ever wrote to me. 


E 
My Dear Witxy,—I told you in my last that 
there is a good deal of sickness here, and one’s 
dearest friends may be taken ill as well as others. 
We should like to see you down here, because 
your mother is seriously ill, and I promised your 
father J would write to you. The Doctor says she 
has a fever of (I think it is) a typhoid kind. May 
God bless you and raise her up soon to embrace 

her dear boy! Ever your affectionate 


Lotty’s temperament was of the manifestative 
order ; her powers of self-suppression were as 
small as they could well be; and the solicitous 
tenderness with which this note was written was 
so ill-concealed that I was prepared to find my 
mother in great danger. My father’s declining 
to write himself was also significant ; he was not 
much beloved by his children, and knowing the 
deeply-rooted affection that existed between my 
mother and me, he would naturally shrink from 
announcing that she was in peril. There was 
another cause for alarm: my mother was one of 
those quiet souls who keep up to the last, and 
complain only when it is too late. I have found 
that class of martyrs more numerous than I had 
once supposed it could possibly be, and let me 
say a word for them :— these patient, self- 
sacrificing children of our Father who is in 
heaven have surely a double claim upon those 
who surround and love them, for a watchful and 
inquisitive care, that shall supply the place of 
that querulousness which in most of us gives the 
alarm in due time when things are going wron 
with us. If this Dream Book of mine shoul 
ever mect other eyes than his who writes these 
words with a tremulous pen, it may be something 
to remind one reader of a particular in which the 
over-busy, as well as the pleasure-lover, is apt 
to forget that we should “bear one another's 
burdens.” 

And here I find I must put down an instance 
of the kind thoughtfulness of my beloved girl, 
though with a feeling I do not care to analyze 
I was going to skip it. In the midst of her 
grief and her many tears, as she wrote that letter, 
she could spare a recollection and a good word for 
a possibly over-worked dressmaker who was & 
perfect stranger to her. Her wedding-dress was 
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being made in town, and her letter contained a 
little postscript : — 


If you have time, will you send word to the 
dressmaker, she can take a few days more. 


The “ few days” carefully underlined, as if to in- 
timate ever so distantly that within three weeks 
or a month my mother might be about again. 
Dear sainted soul !—I sent the message. 

The interval between my receiving Lotty’s 
letter and my getting to E-—— is a blank in my 
recollection ; bat I remember that as I walked 
up the town I[ struggled hard to realize the idea 
of any one dear to me dying, and that I found it 
impossible to do so. I met the good doctor, and 
spoke to him: no doubt he thought there was a 
sort of impiety in the tenacity with which I clung 
to the faith— yes, that is the word —that my 
mother, so good and so beloved, must live, and 
that it would be mine to see that her declining 
days were happier than the previous part of her 
life. He told me she had evidently been over- 
exerting herself, and that she had not said she 
was ill until, he feared, it was too late. Then 
she had taken a severe cold, and a very bad fever 
of a typhoid kind wa’ the result. 

I found her nearly speechless and rapidly get- 
ting worse. My father and sister were almost 
paralyzed, and of course of little use, though 
they were both “ strony-minded” persons in the 
world’s opinion. My delicate Lotty alone, who 
was “ nervous,” “ fanciful,” and in the bad books 
of certain elderly dowds even “ finical,” — she 
alone was erect, alert, and blessing all about her 
by. her loving though not untremulous minis- 
trations. 

As I went softly up stairs, I thought I heard 
her voice, saying — “ Mother — ” 

Again, “ Mother,” — very distinctly: it was 
she who spoke. 

“ Mother!” for the third time.—A quiet moan 
of recognition. 

“ Mother ! — Willy is coming ; I hear his step 
on the stairs.” 

But I did not even see her as I entered the 
room and embraced my mother. When I lifted 
my head, I beheld her on the other side of the 
bed, so pale with watching and with sorrow, but 
soradiant with love and compassion, that I stood 
looking speechlessly in her face. Then she smiled, 
and, without moving from her place, stretched 
her hand across the bed for me to kiss. My 
mother lifted hers with a motion I did not under- 
stand ; but Lotty did, and led our joined hands 
into her trembling grasp. 

When I had first looked at my mother, on 
entering the room, I know, from the thoughts 
that were hurricdly and indistinctly passing in 
my mind, that my eyes must have had a re- 
— meaning in their sadness, which she 

ad translated into — “Must it be that she whom 
we love so well shall close a life of toil and self- 
sacrifice now, and thus ?_O pitying Heaven, no!” 
As she held mine and my darling’s hand feebly 
clasped in her own, she looked meaningly in my 
face, and said with all the emphasis she could 
command, and a smile that came and went like 
summer lightning, — 
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“ God'is good !” 

I knew what that meant, and that it was true. 
It was like a divine —“ Peace, be still,” to my 
troubled soul, and kind tears rushed into m 
eyes. Lotty turned away, and pretended to ad- 
just her hair at the glass ; but she had not recol- 
ected that I could see her face in that as-well as 
she could. The Doctor had said, half-playfully, 
on meeting me, “ You must not take Miss Shor- 
land and marry her, young man ; she ought to 
be a Sister of Mercy.” How should he know? 
Had she ever called him dear names in a whisper, 
or laid her forehead on his shoulder, or —— 

The Minister came up stairs. He was a very 
energetic, active man ; wiry in frame, bred a shoe- 
maker, self-taught ; with a heart amply supplied 
with the milk of human kindness. and an ultra- 
Calvinistic creed that blazed with damnation. 
Good old creature! [ sent him once a sermon of 
Chalmers’, headed “ God’s Love to All Men,” and 
he returned it with an indignant note, in which 
the doctrine of “ reprobation” was not in any- 
wise minced or blinked at. He and his flock were 
very strong upon the * thousand years’ reign,” 
and, in spite of their Calvinism, were high-class 
Arians, — the only preacher and congregation of 
the kind I ever knew. I should be puzzled to 
say whether there was more goodness or narrow- 
ness of heart amongst them. Amongst these 
people, partly from the force of circumstances, 
more from an intense loyalty of soul, which was 
appealed to by their strong views of the “ Divine 
faithfulness,” my dear snether had cast her lot at 
early age, and among them she had grown in 
grace, had been strengthened in good works; 
though her gentle nature frequently, to my know- 
ledge, led her to question rather anxiously the 
truth of her adopted creed in its harsher features. 

That creed was never mine. I am now far- 
ther removed from it than ever; though I can 
take an ultra-Calvinist’s stand-point, and fully 
appreciate the state of mind in which he finds in 
his faith the key to all mysteries. But, oh ye in+ 
tellectual coxcombs, ye theological exquisities ! 
—if _ of yours meet page of mine—ye, who 
turn loathingly from the old-fashioned rugged 
speech of saints in earnest; who cry “ Cant, 
Cant!” when there is no cant!—how, may it 
please your Superfine Sublimities, shall. I write 
down my dreamy:recollections of the dyin 
minutes of a saint indeed ; who loved Watts an 
Toplady, and Susannah Harrison’s “Songs in 
the Night ”—all abominations in your nostrils, as 
I very well know? Good friends, pardon -me 
this apostrophe, and also pardon me that I 
believe the quaint words of.men like Toplad 
and Wesley have been God’s bread of life 
to millions upon. millions who would have 
starved and gone all dark and doubting down 





to the pit, upon your transcendental “ Utter- 
ances.” , 
“ Sister,” said the Minister, “is the Lord with 
out” 
“¢ Firm—Firm ashisthrone ... .” 
said my mother, with difficulty. 
“ Ah!” said the old man, and repeated ve 
feelingly two verses of a hymn of Watts’s, whic 





is a great favorite with supralapsarians :— 
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Jesus, my God! I know his name, 
His name is all my trust; 

‘He will not put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost: 

Firm as his throne his promise stands, 
And he can well secure 

What I’ve committad to his hands 
Till the decisive hour, 


He continued: “Last night at the prayer-meet- 
ing there was.much wrestling with God for you; 
brother Martin engaged, and was very importu- 
nate that you might be raised up again. 

Poor brother Martin! Thou wast very ig- 
norant, and a little shopkeeper only; but the In- 
finite Goodness listens to the incgherent prayers 
of small tradespeople as well as to the sky-blue 
aspirations of cultivated “ Spiritualists,” and to 
the orthodox talk of men in surplices who read 
from high places that Athanasian formula which 
duly damns poor little Arians like thee. Many 
a time, in my awful dreamings of the past, do I 
remember thee, because thou wast “ importunate” 
with Heaven for my mother! 

Two more days and two more nights did my 
mother live and suffer—suffer much; for the 
fever raged, the tongue swelled, sleep. fled from 
her, and would not come at any opiate’s bidding. 
When I call to mind how through years of trial 
she had always possessed her soul in patience, I 
can scarcely trust my memory when it tells me 
that once, in some extremity of her agony, I 
heard her say, “ O Lord! why this 
pain?” But it wasso. At those fearful words, 
doubly fearful from so. submissive, so meek a 
soul, I trembled to my heart’s core, and seizing 
her hand, pressed it convulsively. It was only a 
passing cloud upon the resignedness of a saint 
indeed. An hour afterwards she regained a calm- 
ness which she did not lose up to the parting 
moment. 

Very early in the morning of the third day, 
when there was a leaden light in the sky, and 
not a breath of air stirring, she suddenly opened 
her eyes and fixed them solicitously upon me, 
making fruitless efforts to speak. I read her 
wishes, and whispered my father and sister, who 
were weeping at the bed’s foot, to draw near to 
her. Not a word could she utter, but such a dy- 
ing embrace as she could give she gave. Then 
Lotty and I approached together. Starting 
eagerly up from the pillow, she clasped Lotty’s 
hand and mine, and looking before her with fixed 
dilated eyes, said loudly and distinctly— 

* Lord Jesus !” 

I caught her as she fell heavily back into my 
arms,—and all was over. 

Then a mist swam before my eyes, and dark- 
ness covered my spirit. Of the following hour 
or two I know little. I remember sobs and pas- 
sionate crics, and the. day getting lighter and 
lighter, and my having a strange sensation as if 
there were going to be perpetual daylight. I re- 
member a sweet pale face that seemed everywhere, 
with eyes that, as I once met them, said * God is 

!” Iremember a pressure of lips on my 
temples, and that the voice of mourning appear- 
ed to grow fainter and fainter, all through that 
heavenly face and the few but golden syllables 
spoken by those lips. And I seem to wake up 
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and know where I am, at the breakfast-table in 
the brick-floored kitchen opening to the gardén,; 
with the church on the hill in the distance. Arid 
soothed by the kindly tea, with the breeze 
through the open door, fanning my forehead, and 
that sweet pale face at the head of the table 
where my mother was wont to bo, I bow my 
head to conceal a few blessed tears, and in the 
very depth of my soul I too say to myself, “ God 
is good!” 

Sleep came to me at night, and I rose next 
morning refreshed and strengthened. When I 
met Lotty, we shook hands fervently, and looked 
inquiringly into each other’s faces like long: 
parted friends; there was nothing to read in 
either countenance but a solemnized, saddened 
affection ; and we were both calm to a degree 
which surprised us then, and surprises me now. 
Keeping her hand, I said, unfalteringly,— 

“ How shall I thank you, dear Lotty, for all 
your goodness ?” 

“ Put off the thanks, dear friend—you will re- 
ward me some day, no doubt ; at present it is 
enough that you look so calm and so well.” 

* Ah, but you look very pale and thin, and I do 


not think E—— is healthy just now. WhenI 


go back to town, go with me, and stay a few 
days ; we can easily get you a nice lodging, and 
the change will do you good.” 

“J musn’t, Willy y 

“Only for a few days, dear Lotty ; you want 


. | it, after all your night-watching and anxiety. 


“No, dear Willy, no; I feel quite strong, be- 
lieve me. My father and mother are not well, 
and are much cut up at our loss; and besides, 
your sister “og 
. “ What of my sister, that should keep you in 

qa” 


“ Well, do not be alarmed ; but I don’t quite 
understand or trust that young S————; and at 
a crisis like this, when your father has his 
thoughts full, I have reason to think his move- 
ments ought to be watched ; and who is there to 


do it,if 1 do not? You, dear Willy, must go 
back as soon as possible, for your own sake,—I 
mean, for our sakes. As for me you wouldn't 
believe how strong I feel, and you must trust me 
here a little while longer. Why should you not? 
God is good, Willy !” 

“O Lotty! you are all that is kind and wise; 
teach me, and make me better, for I fear I am 
very selfish, and thoughtless about others.” 

“ Hush, hush! we will do each other all the 
good we can at present, and—and when we are 
married, I have a great deal to tell you that will 
please you. ie 

All the incidents of a modern faneral are, to 
my thinking, barbarous and disgusting. What 
loathing and revulsion were mine, till the sod 
had been heaped upon my mother’s coffin, I need 
not say. It is curious, but true, that having been 
annoyed from time to time with the bad, and, as 
I thought, irreverent manner in which the sing- 
ing was managed at my mother’s chapel, I was 
seized with a fit of concern about the hymn to 
be sung at the funeral, and insisted’ on’ setting 
the tune myself. But I broke down at the mid- 
dle, in a torrent of tears. The hymz was one 
of Charles Wesley’s, one verse of which my 
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mother. was in the habit of repeating very fre- 
quently :— 


Here in the body pent, 
Absent from thee I roam, 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


I was surprised beyond measure to: hear the 
stubborn old Minister conclude his petition with 
the Lord’s Prayer, of which I was and am ex- 
ceedingly fond, It was to Lotty that I was in- 
debted for this, though how even she had man- 
aged to induce so stern a Dissenter to conform 
to Church usage to that extent was past my un- 
derstanding. Ihad some difficulty about the in- 
scription on the tombstone, in which my men- 
tion of “a life of ponent self-renunciation and 
continuance in well doing” was pronounced to 
be “exalting the creature ;” but I carried my 

int eventually. Ah! I feel sure the on-look- 
ing spirits of the “nameless martyrs” departed, 
of whom no stone records so much, of whom no 
words of fond and reverent remembrance are 
written by surviving fingers, could not disap- 
prove the loving solicitude of an only son to 
distinguish his mother’s grave! Inever pass a 
day without a tender recollection of my mother. 
No subtleties about the “spirituality” of the 
world of bliss can prevent ney lifting my eyes 
upwards to the skies when I think of her; no 
“Protestant” timidity about addressing the 
dead.can hold me back from breathing out my 
emotions to her. spirit, as if she listened and 
could bless me. Dear sainted soul! Evil befal 
the day when [ shall cease to think of thee as a 
Loving’ Presence ready to hear and smile when 
Leall thee, as of old, my Mother! 

The day before I quitted E——, for London 
once more, brought me some letters forwarded 
from. my lodgings, according to instructions I 
had left there ;. one was from the dressmaker, to 
say that Lotty’s wedding-dress was quite ready. 


Iv. 


“Aun, I see you still belong to the precious 
party of Progress, and I suppose you call me a 
renegade, as other people do.” 

“No ;” said I, “ my accusation is, not that you 
are false to a party or a set of doctrines, but that 
you are false to the dream of your youth,—I might 
say, of your boyhood.” 

__“ Time and unfortunate experiences dispel our 
illusions.” 

“I do not believe in idlusions in what I call the 
base sense of that word. There have been mo- 
ments in the course of the time which has elapsed 
since we last met when I have been disposed, in 
& sort of ignoble petulance which fifth-rate 
Byrons call despair, to write up “ The glory has 
departed,” and look upon the world thenceforth 
as a mere chandlery-store for the accommodation 
of creatures whose lives were to be bounded by 
bread and cheese, and regulated by a perpetual 
regard to two distant places called Heaven and 
Hell. But I took the alarm in time, struggled 
With the toils of circumstance, cried to the 
Strong for help, and found rest.” 
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“ Where ?” 

“In the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.” 

“ Ah, you're a Theosophist.” 

“ Don’t call names, that’s a good fellow!” 

“Tt’s all fair; you said I was ‘false’ to the 
dream of my boyhood. Now there goes a dector’s 
boy on the other side of the way; what do you 
suppose his dreams may be? He’s a stubborn 
fact, he is, and: appreciates stubborn facts, de- 
pend upon it.” 

“He does —also latch-keys and fourpenny- 
pieces,” said I, smiling. 

As I like to slip in‘and out in a quiet way 
sometimes, I find much convenience in a latch- 
key. Once upon a time I missed it; and, after 
putting things together, my suspicions fell upon 
that doctor’s boy, whose visits to my door were 
rather frequent just then. I distinctly remem- 
bered leaving the key in the latch, and I had 
missed it shortly after Mercury in buttons called 
with a phial containing colored nitre and water, 
to be charged half-a-crown in the bill at Christ- 
mas. 

“ Hi !” 

“ Yes, Sir.” : 

‘“* Have you seen a latch-key on the mat or on 
the steps!” 

“ Latch-key, Sir !—no Sir, I aint seen no latch 
key, Sir.” ; 

“O; it was in the door the other day, when 
you eame.” 

“ P’raps some boy’s bin and took it away, Sirs 
I knows a boy as ’is mother takes in mangling, 
and he stole a shillin’ out of the grosher’s till last 
Wednesday while they was_af dinner, and p'raps 
he’s got yourkey?” 

“ You're sure you know nothing about it 2.” 

“Me Sir—no Sir!’ The grosher pitched into 
‘im jest about a bit, and didn’t he squeak !” 

“Well, look about, will you, and see if you 
can find it for me, that’s a fine fellow.” 

“ Yes Sir, [Hl go and-look round the gutters 
and hareys, and hast the gal at the milk shop.” 

- ‘Two days and no latch-key, but most interest- 
ed inquiries and affectionate condolence -from 
Mercury, when he could. 

“Hi!—Just step here. Now, if you'll find that 
key, I'll give you a plateful of that nice pudding 
there.” . 

“Master says cold puddin’ isn’t olesome in ot 
weather, Sir.” 

“ Then, a new fourpenny-piece.” , 

“Taint got no idea wheres it is, but I'll ‘try, 
Sir, as you seems so perticklery hanxions.” 

In the afternoon, Mercury brought the key, a 
little rusted, and walked off with his fourpenny- 
piece. I watched him down the street, where he 
encountered an alter idem in the boy of another 
apothecary who had incurred the deadly enmity 
of mine, Lesnans he attended poor midwifer; 
cases for half-a-guinea. I could tell, by the ani- 
mated pantomime in which Mercury relieved his 
excited feelings, that he was describing. with 
many flourishes, what hy considered a highly 
creditable business transaction with myself. 

I suppose it*may be from a remnant of the 
esprit de corps*that I cannot’find it in me to be 
hard upon that little scape-grace. , 
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“O, death in life! The days that are no more !” 
Must I dream that over again? It is no “vision 
beatific” in which I fancy myself once more a 
miserable little .errand-boy to an Evangelical 
grocer in Saffron-hill, London. 

In the midst of privation, nay, real want, and 
hard work, my mother had taught me to read, to 
say my “ Tables,” and ha‘ started me in penman- 
ship. She was constantly repeating choice say- 
ings, which I treasured up in my mind, and shall 
never forget. 


Improve in each ingenious art, 
Learning, like beauty, wins the heart-— 


Or. 


Despair of nothing that you would attain, 
Unwearied diligence y ur point will gain— 


Or, 


Goodness in virtue only’ s understood ; 
None’s truly great that is not truly good. 


In the morning, when my father was out, she 
used to close the shutters, and kneel down t 

ray with me. I think the lesson most frequent- 
y on her lips was forgiveness of injuries ; but I 
know she used to find it very hard to pardon any 
one who suspected her or me of an untruth, and 
I have seen her weep bitterly at such times.— 
There was a kind cab-proprietor who on rare oc- 
casions used to drive us a little way out of town, 
with his wife and child —to Hampstead Heath, 
or the borders of Epping Forest, and very happy 
we used to be under the hawthorns, or the wild- 
brier roses. On Sundays she used, when she 
could, to attend a chapel in Soho, where there 
was a minister (not long dead) who was un- 
derstood to be the ablest of the respectable High- 
Calvinist school in London. But she was long- 
ing all the while to be back again to the little 
Arian Millenarian ehurch in E———- as, being 
of the creed of one John Milton, she could not be 
admitted to the sacramental table of orthodox 
people. 

At between ten and eleven years of age, 
mainly through my father’s importunities, I be- 
came factotum to that “ Evangelical” grocer in 
Saffron-hill, and made the fourth in an establish- 
ment which, before my arrival, consisted of Mr. 
Groeer, his wife, and his only child—a daughter. 

My “Evangelical” proprietor and dirty tyrant 
was a man to be remembered,—rather by way of 
nightmare than of dream, however. He was a 
Scotchman and a Mac Something, but had very 
little of the northern accent. He was short and 
thickly built. His hair was fiery red, bristly, and 
close-cropped round a cannon-ball head. He 
had gooseberry eyes, which protruded enormous! 
under thick eyebrows that met in a great bus 
over his nose. He wore white neck-ties, which, 
tall and stiff as they were, gave you the idea of 
being literally “chokers,” when he opened his 
eyes a’ wide—and as far—as he could. He 
talked everlastingly and unmereifully, with no 
fear of little doys’ tails before his eyes. The 

assport to his favor was to declare yourself ‘a 

t, guilty creature,” upon which he was sure to 
quote an inappropriate text of Scripture as “a 
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rtion ” expressly intended for “ poor sinners® 

e gloried in his intense ignorance, despised 
“ vain learning,” and generally began conversa. 
tion with his betters by saying that where he went 
to school they never taught a word of “ grammar 
or astronomy ;” which with him s for the 
whole circie of sciences, arts, and lan es. He 
drove a thriving trade, and wes probably as 
honest as the general run of shopkeepers; but 
Heaven help the poor housewife that had 4 
—- husband, and “ ae ” without means 
of paying in due time! His may have 
cous the best he was capable Wie his godl; 
talk sounded uncommonly like blasphemy, an 
to caricature it is scarcely sible. Late at 
night, just before Christmas time, a “ brother in 
the Lord” drops in, and finds us picking and 
polishing up plums and currants :— 

“ You seem busy, Brother Mac——" 

“Prett well, the Lord be praised !—(A deep 
sigh.) Not unto us—not unto us!” 

“ Tired, I dare say, with your\extra work, just 

now.” 
“Oh, yes!—(sigh)—much wearied! But it 
is through much tribulation that we must enter 
the Kingdom. Willum, how aig we in lemon- 
peel ?—take out the drore and look.” 

“ Did you hear profitably on Tuesday evening™ 

Ms Well, n—no—(sigh)—not much communion; 
hardly a word for poor sinners from beginning to 
end of the sermon.” 

“ Let's see, Brother Mac——, do you take the 
‘Trumpet?’ Profits to the Haged Pilgrims— 
Last number contains a sweet bit—' Some of the 
Lord’s Gracious Dealings with Miss Kerenhap- 
puch Jones, of Rotherhithe.” 

“ Ah !—(sigh)—I’ve been much exercised this 
week concerning those words ‘Go unto a land 
which I shall show unto thee’ The Lord seemed 
to order and direct my thoughts to a larger shop 
in Exmouth-street, but—— Willum, turn down 
that gas a bit—the coming-in is high. A rush- 
light ?—yes, my girl.” 

“ Please, Sir, mother’s very 
father isn’t come home, and I 


ill to-night, and 
m forced to sit up 
with her; and she cays could you let her havea 


half-quartern loaf and an ounce of tea?” 

A “ brother” being present, he cannot escape, 
but vents his bile, as he hands the poor thing her 
loaf and tea, by asking— 

“ Your poor mother goes to Church, don’t she! 
I hear they’re very Armeenian there ; I hope she 
has thought of her poor soul ?” 

Mr. Mac—— rented a chapel on his own be- 
hoof; and had a congregation. It was my lot 
to “sit under” him occasionally; and in the 
evening, when no dinner-time interfered, I have 
heard him hammer away for an hour and forty 
minutes, and then finish with—“ You'll pardon 
me to-night, Bulloved !—(his way of calling his 
flock ‘ Beloved’) —T'll go on with the subjit 
another time!” Also he had edited a hymnbook 
and included what he termed “ A Few OnicIN- 
ats.” One couplet of one hymn, supposed to be 
in praise of the Divine perfections, I remember— 


For there’s no star but what he made, 
Nor herb, nor stone, nor tree, nor blade.* 
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The asterisk was important, because it led you 
to.a foot-note :-— 


* Of grass. 


Mr. Mac—— ruled’ his household with a rod 
of iron, and would probably have quoted 1 
Timothy, iii. 4 and 5, if called upon to justify 
himself: it is very likely he did often quote it to 
his poor little wife, who must have led a wretch- 
ed existence with her “brute of a husband.”— 
She looked as if she might once have been a 
woman of spirit, but it had all evaporated under 
the red-hot tyranny of her married life; and I 
never saw hersexcited, or with a color in her 
cheek. I have watched her hearth-stoning the 
door-step, polishing the fire-irons, wringing. a 
huge bed-quilt, and wondered at her bloodless 
face when she was straining every muscle. Poor 
thing! Iam sometimes inclined to think she 
believed in her husband, and looked up to him 
asasort of divinity; at all events, she so far 
entered into his spirit, and accepted his code of 
morals concerning subordinates, as to treat me 
very indifferently,—for which I have long ago 
heartily forgiven her. 

There were three persons, besides my dear 
mother, who contributed much towards making 
my condition under the “ Evangelical ’chandler’s 
shopkeeper’s rule, a bearable one. Let me re- 
gister grateful thoughts, as they pass through my 
‘mind, of my tyrant’s daughter, of the assistant- 

tboy at the “Robin Hood and Princess Char- 
fata; and of the assistant-potboy’s widowed 
mother, whose Malapropisms were never to be 
forgotten, and whose copy of “Kirke White’s 
Remains” was thrust upon every comer for 
perusal—upon me among the rest. 

;When I went to Mr. Mac "s, it was a year 
since I had seen Lotty, and I have now and then 
wondered how it was that little Mary did not dis- 
place'her image in my mind. Real golden hair, 
a clear, large blue-gray eye,a nicely chiselled 
face, a high white forehead, and a soft voice of 
her own, had little Mary. She was always watch- 
ing me about, and at “family prayer” (such 
prayer!) if I lifted up my eyes, I was almost sure 
to catch hers fixed full upon me, with a childish 
compassionate interest. She was a year my senior, 
and her truly maternal “ Here, little boy!” as she 
brought me, at my first tea behind the counter, 
an extra slice of bread and butter, surreptitiously 
obtained perhaps, or surrendered from her own 
store, is yet sounding in my ears. Well, I have 
since thanked her for that more than once. I 
never quite understood Mary’s position in the 
household, or the quality of the influence she 
exercised over my master. It would be wrong to 
say he was kind to her, because kindness is a thing 
ba could not couple with his name at all—but 

humored her in a surprising manner ; allowed 
her to come down-stairs from bed in her night- 
gown when she was disturbed by the ringing of 
church-bells, which affected her strangely, and to 
sit at the round table in the parlor eden the 
shop till the general bed-time, reading or working 
ina tall chair, from which her little white feet 
and ancles depended very prettily, and much to 
my admiration ; and I sometimes used to think 
he looked at her with a half-superstitious expres- 





sion in his eyes. On Saturday nights late, when 
I had crept to the foot of the staircase in the dark, 
tired out, and half-disposed to cry, Mary would 
seek me out, and, touching my hand lightly, 
whisper, “ Little boy”—or, after a few weeks had 
made her familiar,—‘ William, you’re very tired, 
aint you? It'll soon be time to go home, and 
then you'll have all to-morrow to rest in.” The 
crib, or loft, or what-not, in which I used to sleep 
every night but Saturday night, began to display 
some comical attempts at ornament, after my 
occupancy was a month old; the only shelf whic 
was not lumbered up bore a little shell-basket 
marked “ A Present from Margate for a Good 
Girl,” in which were a few sprigs of lavender. 
Once, she told me mysteriously, but looking me 
very full in the face, with her eyes as wide open 
as possible, that she was working me “some- 
thing,” and then she ran hastily away. The 
“something” proved to bea kind of book-marker, 
made of cardboard, and inlaid with blue and 
white beads, so as to give this device—* Dear 
William, Think Of Me.” I soon came to under- 
stand that Mary was a pet with the best and most 
respectable of my master’s customers, who made 
her little presents, and invited her to their houses, 
so that she was a much better instructed girl than 
could, under the circumstances, have been ex- 
pected. Her being allowed to take so much 
notice of me I attributed to her mother’s being 
one of those people who never appear to observe 
anything, po to the curious influence she always 
seemed to exercise over her father. But so 
deeply was the image of my little country 
playmate Lotty engraven in my heart, that I 
actually acon | with a sort of displeasure from. 
Mary’s manifold displays of kindness ; I felt that 
all my loving and regardful thoughts were due 
to Lotty, and it was with difficulty that I could 
command myself so far as to make poor Mary 
some small present as an acknowledgment of her 
gifts and goodnesses. Under the advice of my 
friend the potboy’s mother, however,—and when 
I consulted her as to the article I should buy, 
telling her candidly the whole case, she laughed 
till the tears ran down her face,—I bought Mary a 
gorgeous needlecase; not, I must say, without. 
some self-denial before I could collect the cost. 
When I presented it, my blue-eyed little patroness._ 
blushed very red, said emphatically “O, thank 

ou, Williara !’—and scampered off, as if I had 
evelled a pistol at her. 

The assistant potboy at the “ Robin Hood 
and Princess Charlotte” was Mary’s devoted 
admirer and slave, and had solicited and 
cultivated my acquaintance with ulterior views 
when he found his suit was far from prosperous. 
Not deriving from the new connection with myself 
all the advantage he had calculated upon, he, 
began to cross-examine me at street-corners, with 
a severe countenance and much beating about the 
bush, to ascertain of I was the favored swain. 
Satisfied upon that point, he timidly invited my, 
co-operation in a scheme for what he vaguely. 
and vigorously called “a reg'lar go in,” of whic 
I could gather only the leading features; they 
-_ to “ —z the no Toke, tie Mary 

to a bed-post, and carry off little Mary_ 
vi et armis. Objections on the score of moral 
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ptopriety be pooh-poohed, but he was sensible to 
certain doubts I threw upon the. feasibility of 
his suggested enterprise, and became moody, 
thoughtful, and solitary. On the whole, however, 
he contracted a way of looking up to me and 
asking my advice, which he did on some very 
droll questions :— 

* Tsay, Bill; there’s a feller goin’to be hung 
o’ Monday: do you think you and her could get 
out on the sly and go with us, and then I might 
pitch it into her as we went along ?” 

I thought not. Another time, after a succes- 
sion of repulses, poor fellow! he asked, “ Did I 
think if he went reg’lar to her father’s chapel, 
and learnt to sing ’ymns, she’d mind him ?” 

Again I thought not. 

“P’raps it’s because I’m a pot-boy: if I was 
to take a more genteeler situation, now ?” 

Could not say; but I fancied she would like to 
wait a few years. 

“ P’raps, now, if I had whiskers ?” 

Finally, he decided to possess his soul in pa- 
tience till is whiskers should grow, and then— 
oh! Mexantime, he was kind and consolatory to 
me chiefly out of his horror and hate of the “ hold 
bloke.” 

Strange world! Here were pathetical cross- 

urposes, and a tragedy in little: potboy loved 

ary; Mary loved potboy’s friend; potboy’s 
friend loved somebody else: thereupon, lovers’ 
joys and lovers’ pains for all four of the little 
actors, and life-long results for three of them. 


Life-long! I suppose it is true, that not one| H. 


man in a thousand marries his first love ; but he 
who can recall the dear dream of his youth, 
w'thout a thrill of soft, persuasive- melanchol 
that leaves him dimmer-cyed and clearer hearted, 
would 

—— peep and botanize 

Upon his mother’s grave ! 


There! my candle is out ; and the moonlight, 
through the half-drawn curtain, throws the 
shadow of the tall geranium upon my paper, and 
old familiar things in the room take fantastic 
shapes. © ye unforgotten beloved ones, upon 
whose grave the white cold light lies peacefully, 
rest re peacefully too! For I also am happy, in 
a valley where whosoever weeps is not always 
therefore sorrowful ; and the gates of the death- 
less land seem pearlier through blessed tears, 
when I press your memory to my heart! 

Tut! Havel never seen moonlight before ? 
Blessed be he who invented domestic bell-pulls ; 
for here comes another candle. 

Mrs. Turrell, mother of Mary’s adorer, was 

t in Kirke White, in dramatic matters, in 
ilaniated English, and in the heavenly bodies. 
Of the heavenly bodies her knowledge was not 
ual to her apparent appreciation of what she 
ten told me was the “most sublimest of the 
sciences ;’ but keen was the zest with which she 
would talk to me of “ Satan which is the remark- 
ablest of all the planctary orbits on account of his 
extrornary ring and seven moons which is all 
necessary to enable the inabitants to support the 
cold temperament, being-so fur off fromthe sun.” 
And I call to mind with amusement, though not 
wathankfally, how when I complained to her one 
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night of some indignity received from’my master, 
she gave me a consolatory speech and a penny, 
directing me to carry the latter to a man in Coid 
Bath Fields, who would show me through his 
“taliscrope, the mountainious districks of the 
moon which is our Satillite.”. Then, the poorold 
lady knew a “dresser” at one of ‘the theatres, 
from whose conversation she gathered scraps of 
theatrical knowledge, besides’ imbibing a strong 
admiration for the:stage, and a passion for recita- 
tion, with whicly last she was at great pains to 
imbue me. She was: possessed of a copy of 
“Enfield’s Speaker,’ and endeavored:to make 
me recite Gray’s Bard, and take. Brutus to her 
Cassius in the quarrel scene. I would begin with, 
as.I thonght, sufficient emphasis, 


Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 
Confu—— 


when my instructress would spring from her chair, 
assume an attitude, and cry— 

“ Gracious me, boy! why don’t you learn to 
gestulate properly ? speak hout! Look here :— 


Ru-u-in seize thee, ruthress King ' 

Confusion on thy bayners waits 

Though fanned by conguest’s cr-rimson wing, 
They mock the air with hidle state! 

*Elm nor ’Auberk’s twisted mail, 

Nor ev’n thy virtues, Tyrant.— 


(frantically.) There : now my false curls is down! 
0, ho, ho! you won’t go and tell of a poor old 
body like me, will you, boy ?” 

Or it would be “Brutus and Cassius,” starting 
off in this wise :— 

“Now then; you stand there, and fold your 
arms across, and hold up your head, and look 
very serious—that aint it—you must frown a 
little. Now! I’m going to begin—fix your heyes 
on me! 

That you have wronged me doth appear in this: 
You have condemned and noted Looshus Peller, 
For taking bribes ’ere of the Sardriums; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 


Now then, “ you wronged yourself ” Bat, 
when you come to “Be ready, Gords!” go like 
this—fix your heye on the ceilin’ stretch both 
your harms us as high as hever you'can, and then 
you say— 


Be ready, Gords, with hall your thunderbolts, 
Smash me into pieces. 


Perhaps, I suggested— 
“* Dash me to pieces,’ aint it, Mrs. Tarrell ?” 
“ P’raps it is; but dash and smash means the 
same thing. Ah well, two heads is better than 
one; I see you're right, boy. I'll have my drop 
o’ beer now, and we'll do it. better next time. 
Ho, ho, ho! (Then breaking into a song)— 


There was an old couple, and they were poor— 
. Fa la, fa la, fa la, fa lay,. 
They lived in a house, an’ it had but one door— 
Fa la, fala —— 


Ho, ho, he! Aint I a funny old woman ?” 


mown! @® «sprme fraenMmw ora ata: Oh 
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_ It is difficult forme to’ say now’ what “ possi- 
bilities” lay “folded up” in this “funny old 
woman,” or to estimate exactly my own indebted- 
ness to her. .“ Inglorious,” though not “ mute,” 
as she was, I now feel, looking back upon the in- 
fluence she exercised over me, and considering it 
in the light of increased experience and informa- 
tion, that she must have had some grains of poetry 
in her composition. Her lending me,—as she lent 
everybody that knew his letters,—her everlasting 
“ Kirke White’s Remains,” created a new era in 
my existence. Old things passed away, and the 
whole world around me was arrayed in fresh 
colors. I read, for the first time, and with un- 
bounded eagerness, of a poor struggling’ student, 
and the flame burned within me. Often and often 
have I trembled with excitement on a Sunday 
afternoon over “Clifton Grove;.a Sketch in 
Verse,” or a “ Letter to his Brother Neville.” I 
began to understand, or rather to appreciate, the 
power of words: I wrote verses! I determined 
to learn French, and Greek, and Latin, and what 
not besides? What might I not do,—what might 
Inot become ? Until now, I had been undecided 
in what way to employ my superfluous energies, 
—(for, wonderful to say, do what you will with a 
young constitution, a cannot “use up” the 
elasticity of a young heart) ;—whether to initiate 
& great revolution on Hampstead Heath, with no 
definite object whatever, or to sail down the New 
River till I discovered afresh continent, or to fire 
up-all my thoughts to preparations for marrying 
Iotty by the time I should arrive at a mature age 
—say fifteen or sixteen. But at last, my future 


was clear ; a new hope had arisen upon my path ; 


adistant glory invited me, and already I called 
it mine! 

And all this from “ Kirke White’s Remains.” 
The consumptive student wrote :— 


Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry ? 
Oh, none, Another busy brood of being 

Will shoot up in the interim, and none 

Will hold him in remembrance. 1 shall sink, 

As sinks a stranger in the busy streats 

Of crowded London. mies 

A few inquiries, and the crowds close in 

And all’s forgotten! 


He was mistaken. He is remembered gratefully 
by thousands, who know perfectly well that his 
poetry is feeble, and his criticism and philosophy 
eebler still; but who owe him a large debt of 
thankfulness, because he lived a life, as well as 
wrote fifth-rate verses, and made a hero of Capel 
Lofft. He is remembered gratefully by me, be- 
cause he changed a melancholy errand-boy into a 
glowingly happy aspirant b showing him some- 
thing worth living for. I seldom turn to his 
“poems,” bunt I am nevér tired of the struggles 

the poor student; of hearing how dear he 
found tea and‘sugar; how his gyp used to cheat 
him in the matter of candles and bring him 
fives ;” how he used-to’* make two coats a year 
serve, and yet centrive to maintain a respectable, 
hay, a genteel appearance;” how he’ had 
bought a “ hair mattress, just as comfortable as a 
bed, for only four pounds, along with blankets, 
counterpane, pillows, etc.;” and how “ WILLIAM 
Leson, of Clare Hall, at a time when * * # 
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could not find a single evening to devote to his 
sick friend, staid with himr every evening, cheered 
and counselled him, gave him his medicives, 
and put him to bed.” 0O,-William Leson, 
some time of Clare Hall, if you are yet in’ the 
flesh, and this’ “should’ meet your eye,” know 
that you were remembered by at least one_pil- 
grim to St. John’s, Cambridge, on a bright autumn 
evening towards the middle of this nineteent 
century!) wos. ‘ 

Now, Dreamer, on my word, you are grow- 
ing sentimentally absurd and regardless of 
probabilities. Consider what a number of in- 
cidents must concur before words of yours 
could meet the eye of William Leson. Let us 
see. Kirke White died in 1806; and it is now— 
Pshaw ! 


It was, I distinctly recollect, on a very cold 
Sunday night in November, when my mother, not 
long home from chapel, was sitting in deep con- 
versation with my father before a small fire. A 
young Irishman, “studying for the ministry” at 
a Dissenting Academy, had been pleased with me, 
and had lent me “ Butler’s Analogy,” which I was 
laboriously reading in the ‘chimney-corner, by the 
glimmering light. 

“T am sure,” said my mother,—“ quité sure he 
had better go.” 

“ Well,” replied my father, “ perhaps he had: 
but ‘a rolling Stone gathers no moss.’” 

“ Willy — the gentleman who lent you that 
hook has got you a situation in a lawyer’s offieé, 
if you’d like to go.” 

Of course, I “liked to go.” 

* And when you have time in the evenings, he 
says he'll help you with your Latin.” 

That was the overflowing rap in my cup of 
happiness. I did not get to sleep that Sunday 
night without tears; and tossed about, restless 
and feverish, till morning. 

I had been a whole year at Mr. Mac ——"s, 
and little Mary had so pursued me with kind- 
nesses that I had, almost against my will, con- 
tracted a sort of brotherly feeling for her. It was 
not without hesitation and nervousness that I 
told her I was going.- She made large eyes, and 
turned very red. There was a disagreeable pause. 
Was it far off? And what sort of people should 
I be with, all day? Oh, genteel people : she was 
glad of that. And how much was I to have 
a-week? Six shillings! But then I should have 
to keep myself? Oh, yes! she had forgotten,— 
I should soon “know” French and Latin, and 
get ever so much more. And if my father and 
mother were going back‘into the country, where 
should I go of nights? Oh, Mrs. Turrell was to 
get me a lodging close by, and to look after me; 
and mother was to send her up some money when 
she could. 

I said Mrs. Turrell would most likely seek 
out. some lodging in the neighborhood for me, 
and that I should be sure to see her pretty fré- 
quently. 

The day before - mother went back to E——=, 
after many counsels, a few: tears, and - prayer 
more fervent and solemn than usual, she said 
that as'I should now see more of the world; and 
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hear a good many things—and lawyers came to 
know strange secrets—she wished I would re- 
member about Charlotte Shorland’s uncle 
George ; and if I should—it was impossible to 
tell—but if I should hear about anybody whose 
history was like his, I was to write home directly 
and let them know. The history of this “ Uncle 
George” was familiar-to me, as far as his rela- 
tives knew it. Fourteen years ago, he had wooed 
and won a young lady with a little money; had 
left E , and been lost sight of in the great 
whirlpool of London; had never written to his 
connections, whose last news of him were that he 
had deserted his wife, and gone abroad. That 
was all. He was awild, worthless fellow, and 
my mother’s anxieties were for the wife, and not 
for him. 

I used to see little Mary—gradually growing 
into tall, thin Mary—pretty frequently, as I had 
supposed I should.. But I was now placed among 
people who affected gentility, and. considered it 
degrading to carry a parcel. Gradually I became 
a “pervert,” and embraced the creed which is 
summed up in the word Respectability. - I began 
to look down upon my good friend Mr. Turrell ; 
I aspired to a better lodging; I felt shy of notic- 
ing Mary when I met her in the street in Satur- 
day attire, carrying perhaps some light article of 
grocery which the errand-boy had forgotten. 

ne fine evening, when numbers of smart people 
were about, I met her bearing a pound of rush- 
lights and a bundle of wood. This was too 
much! My wages had that very day been raised 
to twelve-and-sixpence per week, and—beast that 
I was !—I passed her. I felt that she turned red 
in the face ; my own burned with shame; I dash- 
ed into the crowd, and roamed about miserably 
till very late. What with self-disgust, and what 
with. self-questioning, and wondering whether 
Mary would drown herself, and what my mother 
would say if ske knew of .my meanness, and 
how I should manage to say my prayers after 
being guilty of that. unkindness,—I passed one 
4 the most utterly wretched evenings of my 
ife. 

The next day was Sunday ; and soothed by the 
calm of the season, and pe Ble by the ringing 
of the bells all around, I suddenly felt, just about 
church-time, as if I must write to Lotty. But 
then I should like to take all day over it, and be 
very particular; and to do that, I should have to 
stay at home from chapel,—which was not to be 
reconciled with my notions of duty or my promise 
to my mother. After a long mental struggle, in 
which I remember I proved myself a sad casuist, 
I decided to stay in-doors and write the letter, 
which I did in some such stiff, hard, uncomfort- 
able, conceited style as this; not condescending 
to translate my grand delectus quotations, and 
fally persuaded that I was inditing a model 
epistle :— 


My dear Miss Charlotte, 
Felix qui potuit verum cognoscere causas, but 
I do not know the cause of my long silence, or of 
yours. The world around is shrouded in mystery 
wherever we look. 
“ Throughout this air, this ocean, and this earth! ’’ 
I sincerely trust you are enjoying every felicity in 
E—, and should be too happy, believe me, to see 
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on once more; but the decrees of fate are immuta- 
Bie, and I cannot quit this bustling scene. My 
pursuits are now of a different character from what 
they were, and my salary has beef increased to 
12s. 6d. per week, owing to my translating some 
proceedings in the Royal Court of St. Lucia, out 
of French into English; and to my copying a plan 
from a Deed in a very satisfactory manner. fon 
sure you will felicitate me upon my success, and 
will accept this good intelligence as a substitute for 
an epistle treating, as is usual in epistolary cor- 
respondence, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.— 
Will you please hand the enclosure to my mother 
and beg your father and mother, and all friends, to 
accept my best regards. 

I am, my dear Miss Charlotte, 


Affectionately and faithfully yours, 


After making this “exhibition” of myself, my 
sensations improved for a while, and I began to 
indulge reflections depreciatory of Mary, and 
justificatory of my own conduct in terminating 
our acquaintance so rudely. That acquaintance 
had all turned upon the mere accident of my 
being an errand-boy in her father’s shop for a 
year, and only suppose that accident had never 
taken place? 

“ Softly, softly,” said an inward whisper, “ who 
talks of accidents? Your mother has taught 
you to believe in Providence—and you do believe 
in it!”—And little Mary had been very kind to 


ae 

Yes, she had, and I had given her a needle- 
ease. And I didn’t want her kindness either. I 
was in love with Lotty, whose hair curled much 
better than Mary’s. , = 

“© hard, hard heart! for shame!” said the 
inward whisper. 

Well, what was the use of fretting ? The thin 
was done, and could not be undone. I wou 
send her some present, without letting her know 
whom it came from. 

“Mean, mean, mean! Go, and beg her pardon 
directly, if you want peace in your soul,” said my 
good angel. 

That was impossible. Why, if I did that, she 
would speak to me some day, perhaps, with a can 
of oil in her hand; and how could I bear that! 
Out of the question ! 

I terminated that discussion, but could not 
silence suggestions of a disturbing kind which 
crowded thick and fast into my mind that Sun- 
day night,—a night ever memorable in my histo 
ty. Memorable, because it was then that I was 
forced distinctly to recognize for the first time 
the fact that my boyhood was gone for ever, with 
all its comparative purity of heart and mind, its 
readiness to obey right impulses, its uncasuistical 
simplicity. I felt, with bitterness and self-dis- 
gust, that I had become a hair-splitting trifler 
with duty ; that I could not only sacrifice grati- 
tude and friendship to a small regard for appear- 
ances, but that I could clothe myself in sophistry 
and defy conscience when it pricked me for my 
wrong-doing. There was a cloud han ing be- 
tween me and high Heaven, and though said 
my prayers, as usual, before lying down, it was 
entirely without that consciousness that my voice 
reached the Throne, which alone can make prayer 
delightful. 


ecestesams BSE ISA SEE 
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. Perhaps one ought not to flinch from dwelling 


a period so important to his culture as that 
oF adolescence,—the space between boyhood and 
early maturity. But I confess that whenever my 
recollections of that period assume distinctness 
and life, I endeavor to put them down, and to 
think of something else. Very silly things, no 
doubt, one says, writes, and does, between fifteen 
and twenty ; but as I was, on the whole, an ear- 
nést and very industrious person during the in- 
terval in question, I can scarcely see why it is 
that I turn with such aversion from any vivid re- 
collections of those five years of undoubted 
growth in what was good and desirable. 

Perhaps it is because the period of adolescence 
is that of aspiration, and I feel how pitifully short 
of all “aspiration” is the paltry performance 
that has followed! 


Vv. 


I have to-day been turning over some detached 
papers of Lotty’s, and there is certainly much in 
them to remind me of her German descent by 
her mother’s side. Without headings, or mot- 
toes, or morals-of any kind,I find such frag- 
ments as these ;— 


(1.) 


“Mother, mother!” said Ida, with flashing 
eyes and clasped fingers, “ he is coming! he will 
be here in a quarter of an hour!” 

«Impossible, child!” said the silver-haired 
mother of the prettiest maid of the valley— 
“impossible that he should return alone, and so 
suddenly.” 

“ But, mother, I saw him plainly, crossing the 
bridge that spans the ravine ; his form stood out 
dark and distinct as he seemed to walk over the 
dise of the full-moon, and his armor sparkled in 
the rays as he disappeared. We shall see him 
in a few minutes ! * 

Now, the lover did not come to the valley, 
teither in few minutes, nor in many hours; nor 
in weary, weary days, nor in the dark, long win- 
termonths. The spring-birds came and sang, and 
the summer was bright and beautiful, and the 
corn-fields were brown once more, and Ida was 
pining and sad ; for the harvest-moon rose large 
and round over against the bridge that spanned 
the ravine, just as it had risen when she saw the 
form of her lover walk across its red-gold disc a 
year before; and Ida, looking forth from her 
window, saw not the form of her lover again, 

ugh the war was over and finished, and many 
lovers had come back to the valley to the maids 
of their choice and their vows. 

But tidings came to Ida and her mother that 
the long-lost and long-wept one kad died of his 
Wounds, a prisoner in a strange land. a whole 
ej ago. Then Ida knew that 'the form she 

seen against the disc of the red full-moon 
was @ vision, and a token that her lover was 
dead. And she bowed her head upon the shoulder 
of her mother. 

The next day there was rain in the valley, 
which continued till nigh sunset. And Ida sat 
with her mother at the open window, for soft 
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south west airs were blowing, as the rain still 
fell, very gently. 

Suddenly, Ida clapped her long, thin white 
hands together, and cried aloud— 

“See, mother, see what a beautiful rainbow 
over the ravine! Oh, mother!” 

And she fixed her eyes upon the rainbow long 
and earnestly, till the beautifal colors began to 
pale, slowly, slowly, slowly against the evening 
sky. Then she said, whisperingly, but very 
clearly and passionately— 

“I come, Heinrich, for thou callest me! 
Mother, hope in God!” 

And she sank yet again upon the shoulder of 
her mother. And when her mother looked at 
Ida, the color was gone from her cheeks and her 
lips, and all the light from her heavenly blue 
eyes. And when she looked at the sky, the 
rainbow also was gone. 

But the rain and the clouds went away, and 
the sun sank down in purple and gold, and soon 
the white stars came out in the firmament, and 
the bereaved mother said— 

“TI will hope in God!” 


(11.) 


Seated each in a beautiful bark of rich work- 
manship, that floated with the current and need- 
ed no impulse from oar or sail, a youth and a 
maiden met upon an open stream. And the 
youth bade the maiden hail, and she smiled over 
the edge of her boat, and they floated down the 
river side by side, with much loving speech, and 
tender songs, that were echoed from the bright 
green banks. Overhead, was the blue heayen; 
underneath, the sparkling water; on either side, 
far-stretching plains skirted by sloping woods, 
above which stood the hills in the gray dis- 
tance. 

The youth and the maiden were crowned with 
garlands of bright flowers; and by-and-bye, the 
youth flung his wreath into the boat of the 
maiden, who wove that and her own into one 
large beautiful band, and threw an end of it 
over to the boat of her companion. Eagerly he 
scized and kissed it; and so keeping their barks 
side by side, and united by a band of flowers, 
they swam down the stream together. 
hey had not gone very far in this manner, 
when the golden laburnum, and purple lilac, and 
cream-and-pink flowered chestnut trees were dis- 
placed,on the left-hand side of the stream, which 
was the maiden’s side, by darkling cedars over- 
hanging the banks, and the shadow of a cypress 
fell suddenly upon her brow. Still they smiled 
and sang; though their songs were sadder, and 
there was a melancholy tenderness in their 
smiles. 

Suddenly the stream descended into a lower 
bed, and then became forked; on the left hand; it 
swept silently, awfully down, and crept, al 
black and dark, into a thick cedar forest in 
whose glooms. no wandering sunshine might 
lose itself; on the right, with a turbulent, thun- 
dering fall, it dashed along under willows that 
drooped into the foam, till its noise subsided in 
the distance ifto a plaintive murmur. 





As the two boats neared the descent, the band 
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of flowers snapped, and both ends were dropped 
into the stream by hands unnerved and trem- 
bling.. The youth and maiden exchanged one 
long, long, wistful look, as the maiden’s boat 
plunged down the left-hand slope, and disap- 
eared with its precious burthen, under the em- 
| eae cedars, into night and silence. The 
outh bent his head upon his bosom, and was 
ost for a time.under the trailing willows. When 
he emerged at length from their shade into the 
day, his forehead was pale, and his lips were 
compressed. 


(111.) 


It was foolish to complain that he had lived 
for nothing, for there were witnesses waiting to 
confound and silence him. 

Said the Meadow-flower—“I breathed in his 
face, and saw his refreshed and gladdened look, 
as I breathed.” 

Said the Meadow-brook—“TI sparkled and 
leapt as Iran by him, and I saw him stoop, 
pleased and curious, to peep at the white, smooth 
pebbles over which I rippled on.” 

Said the South-wind—*I shook the brown 
leaves from the trees, and sent strains of wild 
music through the boughs; and I know that he 
listened, delighted, to the melody, and paused to 
gather sweet lessons from the dropped foliage.” 

Said the Stars—“ We smiled down into his 
very heart, night after night, and he called us 
Beautiful.” 

Said the Sea—“I saw him watch me enrap- 
tured when I curled my green waves into foam, 
and I murmured in his ear, as he walked the 
beach, things that he would almost have died 
to re-word.” 

So the Court wisely dismissed the case; be- 
cause these witnesses made it clear that if he 
had lived for nothing, it was his own fault. 


The last fragment reminds me of some verses 
of my dreamy friend which he once repeated to 
me. I wonder whether I can remember them :— 


“ Vanity all!” said Uncontent, 
Knitting his brow, as he gloomily went; 
“?Tis guilt and folly—’tis change and pain— 
The world’s a riddle, and life is vain! "— 
Then voices came to him, answering plain: 


False! in the sky sang the luminous Spheres, 
Shining calmly on for thousands of years; , 
False! said the Sea, with a conqueror’s pride, 
As he rolled up the shore the returning tide. 


False! said the golden Furze on the heath; 
False! said the taperiug Fern beneath; 

False rang the Blue-bells in musical chime, 
Borne on the breath of the trodden thyme. 


False! said the Sun, as his setting beam 
Slanted over a capital built by a stream, 
Where were fair, kind women, and brave, good 


men, 
Who knew that he sank but to rise again. 


False! said Childhood, gambolling nigh: 
False! said Youth, with dilated eye: 

False! said Love, with defiant breath 
False! said Faith, smiling sweetly at Death. 
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“ Vanity all! my word was true,” 

Said Uncontent, by the churchyard yew. 

False! cried the Flowers on the churchyard sod; 
In the shadow of Death bloom smiles of God! 


VI. 


Those verses my friend repeated to me one 
bitter January evening, when we were all crowd- 
ing round the fire together,—he and I, and Lotty 
and Mary,—at my lodgings. Very merry we 
were, my darling especially, and I had actually 
accomplished in a hurried whisper that evening, 
what I had been striving in vain to nein 
by all the varied enginery that a waiting lover 
could invent, during the two previous months. I 
had got her to name a day in February for our 
marriage. 

It was true, I could hardly trust my hearing. 
For it was remarkable that in proportion as m 
own mind recovered its elasticity, after the deat 
of my mother, Lotty appeared to sink deeper 
and deeper into the shade of a melancholy 
which, while it steadied the light of her dear 
eyes, and seemed to take something from the 
dance of her curls, surrounded her with an at- 
mosphere of sacredness under which she was re- 
moved,—so said my imagination,—to a daily in- 
creasing distance from me. Every time I saw 
her, something paler, something lovelier, some- 
thing holier—she often awed me into repose, 
even when my heart yearned over her. Not un- 
frequently, when preparing to give her the em- 
brace of an old playmate and long-betrothed 
lover, I have paused for a moment, and then 
pressed her hand and kissed her forehead as a 
brother might, saying only, “Dear Lotty !” 
This evening, however, she had been thoroughly 
human, and girlishly gay. It was old-fashioned 
Lotty come back again! Before we parted that 
night, we piled all the chairs into a corner, 
wheeled the table aside, and danced till we were 
tired—long as it takes to tire young couples 
who are in spirits and in health. 

When we set out at last, Harry and I, to see 
the two ladies home, it was quite late, and we 
tripped along over the frosty, sometimes icy 
ground, with ringing and hasty steps. How 
clearly the stars sparkled that midnight, and 
how deliciously the fresh breeze came upon our 
warm cheeks as we passed the common! Harry 
and Mary were walking first, and seemed busy 
and happy enough in their talk, turning round 
to me and Lotty now and then, to say some- 
thing cheerful. 

“Tam very glad you have introduced him to 
her, said Lotty ; “they seem really pleased with 
-_ other. Suppose now—you know Wil- 

ey ? 

“ Not many things would delight me more,” I 
replied ; “I don’t think it would be easy to find 
a pair who are better adapted for happiness or 
more deserving of it. Harry ’s a capital fellow; 
and as for Mary, why, I’ve told you all about 
her,—and about her awe A adorer.” 

“ Ah! I give you fair warning, I shall do all I 
can to get her married, and I’m not quite sure I 
“Foon to be a —_ Feng se 1, cigeling 

“What are you talking about, an i 
at?” said Harry, looking back. - 
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“OQ,” said I, “we’re only playing other people’s 
game of life for them, and laughing at the 
moves.” 

“Ah! excellent people, I dare say; but you 
shan’t play ours for us; we mean to do-it all 
ourselves, and no connection with the house be- 
hind us—don’t we ¢” addressing his arm-in-arm 
companion. 

“T think,” said she, turning half-round over 
his shoulder—“TI think they're too ‘ate for the 
current year; arrangements are always made 
twelve months in advance.” 

When we left Mary and Lotty at their door, I 
watched Harry with some nervousness and with 
minute attention. Mary had subsided into her 
usual quietude of manner, and allowed him, I 
fancied, to hold her hand longer than was con- 
ventional. “I wish,’ cried I, quite suddenly— 
“I wish the custom of kissing ladies’ hands 
were universal in society.” 

“So do I!” exclaimed Harry. 
bright, permit your slave ....!” 

“ There’s somebody coming!” cried Lotty. 

But “somebody coming” if that quiet, sub- 
urban neighborhood would have made a pre- 
monitory noise. 

“Now, Sir,” continued she to me, closing the 
garden-gate upon us, “ you’ve had your kiss— 
you've kissed my hand, according to the ‘custom 
which you wished universal in society ’—so, 
good night and go home like a good boy. Mr. 
——,mind he don’t go making slides on the 
footpath, please !”. 

* Please, Lotty dear!—please now! It was 
only your glove, you know—not your hand !— 
Please, Lotty !” 

So she ran down the path, and put her lips 
through the railings. 

Harry was very silent as we walked back; I 
onthe contrary, was talkative beyond my wont, 
and kept up a pretty brisk monologue. 

“There’s very little to see in snow; and yet 
how pleased we are with it, 
What a miserable, cramped, half-blighted sort of 
existence we all drag out, Harry! How fine it 
is to be in the open air! Butit’s quite hors de 
régle to be abroad at this time of morning, and 
shocking to kiss girls in the street, even if it’s a 
street of detached villas far from the smoke and 
the crowd! I don’t believe it’s the thing to cau- 
tion lovers—By Jove! there’s some one play- 
ing a chamber-organ now /—to caution lovérs 
against any manifestations of tenderness to each 
other in what is called “ company,”—or married 
couples either. A perfectly natural behavior, 
where there is only ordinary good taste, must be 
charming and proper. Folks don’t know what 
delicacy is. There’s nothing indelicate in a nude 
Venus; but put on her a pair of stockings —— 
Some one ill over there, I suppose, by the bright 
light, and the flickering of the fire against the 
window curtain. Perhaps, though, it’s only a 
confinement.” 

“How you talk!” said Harry, half laughin 

“Talk, yes!” Iam like the vinous Greek 


“ Ladye 


g. 

to 
whom Lambro was referred for information about 
the feasting and fiddling. I “like to hear my- 


self converse.” Something very chaste about 
that Ionic portico to the church, but what a de- 


ear after year! 
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testable steeple! Bother the steeples—except in 
Gothic. No, thank you, Cabby; here’s our door.” 

“T say, my boy!” exclaimed Harry, as I turn- 
ed the key, “T’ve been thinking that that little 
woman—” 

By this time we were inside the room, and be- 
fore a blazing fire. Not lighting a candle im- 
mediately, 1 said— 

“ Which woman ?” 

“ There’s only one woman, Will: the other’s 
an angel, a fairy, a child, a bird, a sunbeam, a 
what shall I say? Have the gods made her 
poetical ¢” , 

“ The gods have done more and better: they 
have made her poetry. But she is a woman,” 
said I, looking abstractedly at a cast of the 
Virgin and Child on which the firelight came 
and went; “You never saw her tending a sick, 
a dying bed!” 

“No; it would make me tremble for her heart- 
strings.” 

“Make you WHAT?” I called out—“it 
would make you kneel, half-adoring !” 

“ Well you needn’t holla so. I think you look 
rather frightened ; let me light the candle.” 

“No,no. Let me see; it’s only half past two; 
tell me a bloody ghost-story, and then we'll go 
to bed happy. 

“ Well, I will. Ihave not been so far down 
this road since I went to M——, ten miles far- 
ther, to see a cricket match. At least that was 
my ostensible object; in point of fact I onl 
wanted a day’s laziness, and the cricket-matc 
was as good an excuse for anice trip, as any- 
thing else. So I went, and saw the cricket- 
match, and chatted in a parlor of the inn till late, 
and then recollected that I had not engaged my 
bed. On summoning the landlord I was told 
that every bed was taken. As, however, the man 
spoke with some reserve, I suspected an arriére 
pensée, and looking at him as penetratingly as I 
could, under the influence of two or three “ goes” 
of brandy-and-water—quite a debauch for me, 
you know—I said— 

“ Every bed taken ?” 

“Yessir; such a lot of people come to see 
the match from the villages round about, the 
beds is all took, but one which looks right into 
the church-yard !” 

“Excellent!” said I; “I’m of a serious 
turn of mind, and at this very moment, ’m 
trying to find a house with a look-out over a 
cemetery.” 

“ Very good ; he would have the sheets aired at 
once.” 

But when my gentleman had left the room, 
my neighbor in the arm-chair, whose “ goes” 
had been uncounted, and I believe, uncountable, 
and who was fast growing maudlin, laid his hand 
upon my arm affectionately, and half-smothering 
me in the smoke from his pipe, said, in the thick 
accents of a “ muzzed” man— 

“T say, Sir—you're a friend, you are; aper- 
tickler friend; you’re a jolly goo’ feller, that’s 
what you are!” 

“ And so say all of us!” was murmured round 
the table. 

“ You're a jolly goo’ feller, an’ a friend, and as 
such—” 
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“ Cernly, as such,” said a man with his chin 
on his shirt-front. 

“Don't interrupt a genimn, Bob! As such 
Ill give you a piece of advice. Don’t you sleep 
in that room !!!"—laying his fore-finger omin- 
ously on my waistcoat. 

“ Good gracious, why not ?” 

“Never you mind—don't—ef so be you'll take 
a friend’s advice. Ef not, in course—” 

“But come now, as a friend, you know; 
you're a jolly fellow, you are; as a friend, you 
might as well tell?” 

“Then, dont preach to the landlord. There 
was a genlmn cut his throat in that v room, an’ 
the stains o’ the blood isn’t out of the floor yet !” 

“ You don’t say so?” 

“Yes; he was treated unkind by a young 
lady livin’ near Igh Park, and when she ’eard of 
is ‘orrible end, she went and drownded ’erself 
in the Serpentine without saying with your leave 
or by your leave to nobody !” 

“ Well; that’s a melancholy story, but why 
shouldn’t-I sleep in the room, because a poor 
fellow once cut his throat there? I might as 
well say I wouldn’t walk by the Serpentine, be- 
cause the girl drowned herself there.” 

“*In course, it’s as you please, Sir—onny as a 
friend, an’ a jolly goo’ feller, I thought I was 
obligated to let you know; and now Z aint re- 
sponsible for no consequences !” 

“O dear no,” said I—*good night, gentlemen,” 
—for the landlord entered to say all was ready. 

“ The little room was at the top of the house, 
and certainly commanded a fine view of the 
church burying-ground—” 

“God's acre!” said I, interrupting Harry— 

“ God's acre!” 

* Will,” he resumed, “ are you talking in your 
sleep? You don’t seem half listening. The 
clouds had gathered thickly about the moon, and 
in the changing light and shade, the white grave- 
stone had avery solemnizing effect, to say no- 
thing—" 

“*Each in his narrow cell, for ever laid, the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,”’ said I, 
with shut eyes, again interrupting. “Go on, 


Harry.” 

. ‘to say nothing of the mysterious whisper- 
ing—of the ivy that had grown round the old- 
fashioned window, and said weird things as it 
was stirred by the wind, which flapped the white 
hangings to and fro and guttered the candle ; 
while I dipped into “ Drelincourt on Death,” 
which lay upon the little mantelpiece. But I’m 
not superstitious, Will,am I? And what with 
“Drelincourt,” and what with the flap, flap, flap 
of the curtain, and the murmur, murmur, mur- 
mur, of the ivy ——” 

“* And at her window, shrieking thrice, the 
raven flapped his wing!’” I repeated, under my 
breath. 

‘* Perhaps you'd like to tell the story yourself, 
Will ?—What with one thing and another, I got 
very sleepy, and when the candle was at last 
whiffed out, I ny down and dropped off. 

“ Presently, I was awoke by a sound which 
does not belong to bedrooms, when people are 
in health and haven’t got the night-mare, and 
which I took for a moan, or a groan, I remem- 
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bered that I had forgotten to look into a cupboard 
in acorner and under the bed ; but I was now seiz- 
ed with a superstitious, fit, and could n’t get my 
head far above the bed-clothes anyhow. The 
wind had got up, and was howling away to its 
heart’s content, and, after a little reflection, I 
dragged myself to the conclusion that it was the 
wind I had heard. But I could not get to sleep 
again, and lay wearied out, and half-dozing, in a 
very miserable manner. 

“At last, I heard an unmistakable human 
voice, unmistakably in the room, and unmis- 
takably indicative of discomfort, not to say pain 
and horror. At the time,I regarded it as a 
groan ; at this moment, I can afford to be exact, 
and should describe it asa grunt. It was several 
times repeated, and at the last repetition, my 
bed received a slight jerk, and a tall figure crept 
from under it, and stood erect beforeme. There 
were stains of blood upon its face, its hands, and 
its linen. It caught my eye, and sprung back 
against the chamber-wall, with a long, long groan 
of horror! 

“*Qh—oh—oh? Who are you?’ was the 
question addressed t® me in low and trembling 
accents. 

Thus appealed to, I thought truth, and truth 
yielded promptly, the best policy; so I said— 

“Tam Henry H——, on a visit to M——, and 
they put me in this room to sleep. Who, and 
What art Thou ?” 

“*T'm a workin’ cooper, by the name of Mug 
gins, and I beg athousand pardins for bein’ here. 
Aint I in the harnted room, whgre the man cut 
his throat?’ was the Being’s answer; and I not 
only breathed again, but breathed rather savage 
ly. In the course cf a short cross examination,, 
I elicited that Muggins had had a fight on the 
bowling-green at the back of the inn; had got 
the worst of it, which accounted for his sanguin- 
ary appearance ; had been ferociously followed 
up by Buggins, or Juggins, or whomsoever thrash- 
ed him; had given him the slip, and sought 
safety in the haunted room, people about the inn 
being all too busy to hear a stray sound in the 
general clatter; had fallen asleep, being drunk; 
and had awoke in time to frighten me half-out 
of my senses. ‘There! There’s your ghost-story, 
blood included. Now we’ll go to bed happy, as 
you observed.” 

“ Thank you, Harry,” said I. “ But you were 
going to make some remark, or ask some ques- 
tion about Lotty’s companion ?” 

“Yes; Iwas going to ask if there was not 
something singular about her history, and if she 
had a sweetheart ?” 

“No sweetheart that I know of,” I replied: 
“and as to her history, it is a little singular, and 
T’'ll tell it you at breakfast to-morrow morning.” 

So ended one of the pleasantest evenings of 
my life. But I do not expect Harry thought I 
should remember his ghost-story, and put it down 
in my dream-book, or in any other. I shall show 
it to him the first time he calls. 


Vil. 


I am glad to find the good Doctor alive and 
well, but his handwriting reminds me very pain- 
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fally of the last occasion on which I had any- 
thing like a long letter from him. Then, he 
wrote to beg that I would use my best influence 
again to induce Lotty to come to London, and 
that 1 would amuse and interest her for a while, 
in every possible way, after her arrival. She had 
made up her mind that her heart was diseased, 
‘and was by no means satisfied with the old gen- 
tleman’s assurance that there was nothing wrong 
beyond a little functional derangement, if even 
that. “ Never mind, my dear Sir,’ said he, in 
his letter to me, “never mind how merry a life 
she leads foratime; get her even to be dissipated, 
if you can. Try and eradicate this idea from 
her mind, and after a while, when her. spirits 
are restored, I dare say she would accompany a 
friend to some London physician famous in 
chest complaints, who, I know, would confirm 
my judgment. Though she is almost childishly 
gay at times, it is easy to see that her charucter 
ts traversed by a deeply-flowing current of seri- 
ous feeling, which is now overpassing all bounds, 
and laying waste, instead of fertilizing. (Rather 
nicely expressed that, I thought, at the time 
I read the letter, and I think so still). If you 
will permit ine to say so much, as an old friend 
of this dear young lady’s family, I would add 
that your contemplated union could not take 
place too soon for her well-being. The respon- 
sibilities of a new and interesting position will 
make unother creature of her; and we have all 
seen enough of her to be certain that the best 
way to divert her thoughts from herself, is to 
make her feel daily and hourly that she has in 
charge the happiness of another. It would bea 
dangerous ruse to fall poorly yourself ; but can’t 
you find out a blind - orphan-girl, whom she 
might take an interest in, and teach al! she 
could learn? Anything of that sort, you know, 
and cheetful society, when she is not occupied. 
P.S. You have doubtless understood that ru- 
mors have found their way to E to the 
effect that George Shorland’s wife is dead.” 

This letter gave me many a fear, and many a 
pang ; for then, as now, I had infinitely greater 
faith in the intuitions of delicate natures like 
my darling’s, than in scientific observation and 
“deduction.” If she thought her heart was dis- 
eased, there was a clear case for alarm,—clear to 
me,1 mean. And coupling her impression (of 
which she had written me not a word) with the 
cautious tenderness with which she had warded 
off, if I muy say so, all my recent allusions to 
our marriage, 1 found enough to make me an 
unhappy man for many hours. Upon careful 
reflection, however, it seemed rather absurd in 
me to set up the mere fancy of a sensitive and 
highly impressible, if not highly imaginative 
girl, against the positive assertions of an expe- 
rienced medical man, deeply interested in his 

tient; and I became more cheerful. Of course 

wrote to Lotty,—wrote long, pleading letters, 
three posts running ; and on the fourth day, by 
which time I had made inquiries for lodgings, 
and could lay my finger upon nice quarters at an 
hour’s warning, I saw a cab drive up, very earl 
in the morning, to that end of the street whic 
adjoined the main thoroughfare. I had just fin- 
ished breakfast, and taken up the pencil in a 
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careless mood, peeping ovt of the window every 
now and then for the postman. I thought the 
driver hesitated, and was going to turn back; so 
slipping on my cap, I walked a step into the 
street. A female head appeared outside the cab- 
door, and recognizing my sister, I did two thin 
at once, which perhaps made me ridiculous in 
the eyes of cabby, and some of the neighbors 
who were looking from their windows: I beck- 
oned and ran ahead, all in a breath; so that I 
had to walk a few yards by the side of the vehi- 
cle till it reached the door of my lodgings. 
My darling was inside, surely enough; and I 
had her hand in mine in five seconds. 

Paying the cabman some fabulous sum, with 
which he drove off in a triumphant fury, I soon 
had Lotty and my sister on the sofa, and rang 
for hot coffee and more rolls. Then my cheeks 
burned, and my heart beat wildly for joy ! Very 
silly, but so it was! I took off my sister's 
shawl, to- make a show of disinterested polite- 
ness, and. forthwith proceeded to play lady’s 
maid to Lotty. I unbuttoned her gloves; I 
loosened her scarf ; I lingered over the handker- 
chief round her neck; I shouted a frantic and 
inopportune “Comein!” to the maid at. the 
door, with the fresh coffee, who tapped just as I 
had tied the dear one’s bonnet-strings into a 
knot, and had kissed her for the —th time! I 
did not end of foolish things! I seized the tray, 
as soon as the door opened; I bade the girl “Be 
off!” with vindictive vehemence; I spilt the 
coffee over a water-color sketch that I had been 
taking infinite pains with. I coffeed the milk, 
and slopped the sugar-bowl. I shouted “ Ain’t 
we happy!” in an attitude that would not have 
disgraced a Chocktaw warrior rushing on the 
foe; and cut my finger seizing a knife by the 
blade. 


“ There’s an end of your drawing and writing 


for a week, Willy.” 

“Writing ? drawing? Fiddle-sticks ! 
going to see everything this week !” 

“But we can’t walk about enough to see 
everything,” said my sister. 

“Pooh,” cried I; “we'll have millions and 
billions of cabs and Bath chairs!” 

“Don’t flourish your knife about so, Willy 
dear,” said Lotty. “Let me come and tie 
your hands down, and Sis and I can butter the 
rolls!” 

But there was not only rolls to be buttered,— 
there was a lodging to be found for my visitors, 
or rather to be fixed upon; and after. they had 
breakfasted and told me all the news of the old 
folks, and other friends in E———, which had 
not reached me in letters, we sallied forth and 
made our arrangements in a very short time. 
Lotty was charmed with the very first place to 
which I took her, and we engaged the rooms at 
once. They were within half a mile of my own, 
so that frequent communication was easy. 

After a day or two, when the excitement con- 
sequent upon her arrival in London and meet- 
ing me again had gone off, I noticed not only 
that she was paler and very er thinner than 
when I had last seen her, but that she was in the 
habit of lapsing gently into a dreamy melan- 
choly, whenever conversation flagged or occu- 


We're 
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pation was-not forthcoming. She said nothing 
of her heart; and her knowledge of the doctor’s 
letter was confined to the fact that he had writ- 
ten, saying change of scene would do her good, 
and begging me to urge upon her a trip to town, 
and a short stay. 

I made it my very first business to see that 
her reading was appropriately selected ; that is, 
that her books were of a lively cast, and yet 
such as to afford food for reflective tendencies 
which I knew she would and must indulge at 
any cost. She did not require many books,— 
being in the habit of reading the same volume 
over and over a great number of times ; and few 
indeed were the “light” works of the last fifty 
years which had the power to win her from 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” and the best por- 
tions of the “Spectator,”—particularly those 
passages which she used playfully to call the 
“ Coverley Picture Gallery.” For “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” she had a positive passion; and 
she often said, that as achoice and powerful 
perfume in a housewife’s cabinet drove away 
moths, so to wear such a book near the heart 
drove away evil thoughts, and kept it sweet and 

ure. 

s I made an attempt, at her own request, to 
teach her to draw, and to paint in water colors ; 
but it was with very imperfect success. She was 
amusingly impatient of elementary processes. 
“ Couldn’t I show her how to paint a ship ina 
storm, with red jagged lightning ? Why mustn’t 
she draw that little boy we met in the park, with 
the curls all down his back? O, she had such a 
sweet subject for her next study! It was Un- 
dine rising from the fountain, when she went to 
weep her husband to death! Mightn’t she doa 
snowy landscape, with a pine forest, and the 
aurora borealis, to-morrow?” And so on. It 
was in vain that I preached to the dear girl of 
patient Poussin, and Domenichino, nicknamed 
“The Ox,” and laborious marble-chippers. 
But when I happened one day to quote Lava- 
ter’s observation, that “ phlegm is the character- 
istic of the mere artist,” she threw down the 
pencil with vivacity, and cried out, “Then I 
shall never be an artist! Teach me something 
else, Willy dear !” 

Forsaking artistry, we took to long, rambling 
walks about London,—walks which my patient’s 
saddened remoteness of mood frequently converted 
into “sentimental journeys,” never to be forgot- 
ten. As we stood looking at an engraving in a 
print-shop window, or passed with half-averted 
eyes a cul-de-sac of darkness and squalor,—or 
were passed by an exquisitely “got up” clergy- 
man, with a hard-lined, unsympathizing face 
and dead-cold eyes,—or were dodged by a 
crossing-sweeper, intent on coppers.—or run 
against by a tattered “ London sparrow,” dash- 
ing furiously forward to “ ’old yer ’uss, sir,’—in 
Charles Lamb’s motley Strand, and in Mother 
Holborn,—she often startled me by comments, 
which, while quite human in their tenderness, 
seemed in other respects made from the point of 
view of a young angel, who had been sent down 
to observe and gather wisdom from sorrow and 
sorrowful things‘in this planet of wanderers from 
the good and the beautiful, but who was well 
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assured that her stay was only short; that she 
would never have to mingle intimately with the 
strange crowd, or trail her white robes through 
the gutters of “ civilized” abomination. 

One day, she informed me with some anima- 
tion that she had found in a near neighbor, a 
very young widow, who needed consolation and 
companionship ; and that she meant to bestow 
both upon the bereaved one, who was “a ve 
dear creature indeed.” Here then, I thought, is 
a point gained; the young widow will do instead 
of the “ blind girl” suggested by the doctor, and 
my darling will soon become absorbed in her 
offices of comforter and companion, so that she 
must, at last, by degrees, resume her gayer self; 
—for how should melancholy console grief? 
Alas, alas! I ought to have known more of the 
human heart. The mourner found the very balm 
she wanted in the saintly, half-plaintive serious- 
ness of her friends prevailing mood; and _ the 
kind, ever-watchful friend, finding she was listen- 
ed to, understood, and loved, did not stint the 
balm. I said to my heart, Will the fairy-like, 
almost romping Lotty, of my old, old love never 
return and stay with me? Sometimes she re- 
appeared,—flashed out should I say?—for a 
brief space, and I would seize my darling’s hand, 
and renew a broken speech of the consammation 
of our well-tried loves. Then came sweet smiles 
and sweet words of delay and excuse, and while 
smiles and words were sinking into my soul, the 
vision changed, and there was a celestial at- 
mosphere around “a bright particular star” that 
I almost feared to woo! And the syllables fal- 
tered upon my tongue if I tried to say, Come 
Gown from the mountain, O beautiful one, and 
let us pluck the flower in the valley once again. 


VIII. 
Ir was 


‘owing late in the summer, and my sister 
was on the point of going back to E——; whe- 
ther Lotty was to accompany her was not settled. 
Returning, rather late one evening, from a visit 
to their lodgings, I found myself on the very skirts 
of the fair at C——, and, with a professional feel- 
ing, plunged into the crowd, sure of finding 


memorable faces and droll incidents, food per- 
haps for both pencil and pen: I had, in het, 
been very idle of late, and my funds were becom- 
ing low. There was a remarkably beautiful 
moonlight sky overhead, and I marvelled at the 
lowness of culture which could permit “ people” 
—human beings of real flesh and blood, with un- 
deniable ears, eyes, and souls—to crowd, and 
moil, and swelter, by the thousand, in a reeking 
atmosphere, listening to the most discordant 
noises, and gaping at the ugliest possible sights, 
eating and drinking the most equivocal things, 
using and hearing worse than equivocal language, 
elbowing, bruising, trampling, screaming, curs- 
ing,—and call it pleasure! And repeat the pro- 
cess year after year, and believe in it! And 
teach the dear little children to “go and do 
likewise!” This, and more, I marvelled at, as 
I had marvelled before, and have marvelled since 
Close by were green fields, with hedge-rows in 
which the pinky blackberry flowers were dying 
off, and the convolvulus was beginning to peep 
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‘out; and yet there was swarthy-dressed work- 
ing men who were dragging their wives and 
sweethearts wearily through this filthy crowd,— 
and under such a sky too! I covered my face 
with my hands in unmeasured disgust, and when 
I raised my head again, my eyes fell upon the 
brutalized countenance of an unsexed mother, 
‘and the white, sleepy cheeks of a six-months’ 
babe in her arms, around whom, if any “ heaven 
lay ” at that moment, it was an oasis of a heaven 
in a howling wilderness of detestabilities. I had 
nearly made up my mind, in bitterness and un- 
belief, to expunge the word “ millennium” from 
my vocabulary altogether, when I grew amused 
and smiling against my will, as I approached a 
quarter of the fair which was apparently haunted 
by the Muses and the Graces, and devoted to the 
diffusion of useful and elegant information. 
There I beheld a Theatrical Booth, with a pro- 
scenium showing the counterfeit presentment of 
Shakspeare himself, and an inscription of the lines 
in “ The Tempest,” beginning—“ The cloud-capt 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples,” 
etc. There I beheld a show appropriated to 
Roman History, with a surmounting picture of 
the “ Rape of the Sabines,” in which the dames 
were buxom, and the gowns were red, beyond 
the wildest dream of a Rubens. Finally, I be- 
beheld, with wide open and attentive eyes, 
Torrev’s Miseranious CoLLEecTION OF ARTS 
AND Sciences. Admissn 1d 
Monsear (sic) Forgett will brake with his {fist the 
hardest peace of granete, peble, or flint, showing the 
WONDERS OF Nature!!! 
Ontey 14. 
Tn front, dancing, in a manner which would not 
have disgraced a better stage on a globe roulant 
was the identical Bob whom I had known as as- 
sistant pot-boy at the “ Robin Hood and Princess 
Charlotte” years ago. As often as he found the 
performance tiring, he paused, unfolded his arms, 
and assuming the attitude—if not “ tipping the 
wink—of invitation,” and, in that “ old familiar” 
‘voice which had unsuccessfully essayed soft no- 
things upon poor little Mary. 

“Now, then! Ladies and gents! Jest going to 
begin! Walk up, walk up, walk ap! Step up, 
if you please, and witness the performances of 
the Hinfant Kean, which will begin for to com- 
mence for to proceed, forthwith, at once, emejent- 
ly, without delay, and upon the spot, in a round 
of his celebrated and extra-super-conflastigating 
Shaksperiarian charicters! Now, Mr. Merry- 
man, sound the gong, Sir, will yer? Walk up, 
ert Oney a penny to witness the Hinfant 

an !” 


Then I shuddered! If Mrs. Turrell, said an 
ternal whisper, had caught me two or three 
rs sooner, she’d have turned me into an Infant 
ean. Perhaps, even hobbledehoy as I was, she 
had designs upon me, poor unsuspecting little 
rutus ! 

This reftection did not prevent my mounting 
the steps of the “Miselanious Collection,” and 
tendering the lawful penny to the gymnastic ora- 
tor on the globe rowant. He pronounced the words 
—‘Inside, please Sir”—with the infinite obse- 
quiousness due to my respectable appearance ; 





but when I looked him serutinizingly in the face, 
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to see if there were any traces of blighted affec- 
tions, he recollected me, and gave me this brief 
salutation, in accents not loud, but decidedly 
emphatic :— 

“ Well, ’'m damned!” 

Then, dropping off the globe, with a nod to 
Mr. Merryman, he darted to the door of the 
Show, and saying, “ Pass this gent, without the 
penny, will yer?” added, in a shout addressed to 
the goddess in the interior— 

“Old ’oman! Blowed if her aint Bill, what 
used to be at old Mac——’s !” 

So saying he flew back to his globe, and re- 
sumed his professional pursuits. 

Behind a screen, with Bob’s “ Walk up, walk 
up!” heard loudly without, I had to endure an 
embrace from Mrs. Turrell, at once impassioned, 

rolonged, and odoriferous of many onions. 

ot to interrupt business, however, I was about 
to depart, after answering a few questions, and 
declining an invitation to stay and see the infant 
Kean (whose “ gestulation was raly extrornary”), 
when, just as the lady was taking her place 
as prompter, and handing me her private 
address pro tem. on the most oleaginous of 
cards, she bethought herself of something im- 
portant :— 

“Ho, ho, ho! What a funny old woman I 
am!” Then, with a set face, a deep sigh, and 
both hands on her kneas—* you recollex Mary, 
I s’pose ?”. 

“ Yes.” 

“ By-gones shall be by-gones,- but your deport- 
ment wasn’t ’ansom to that gal.” 

“T am ashamed to say it was not.” 

“No: she wasn’t ’ansom to my Bob, and you 
wasn’t ’ansom to her, which it was, no doubts is 
on my mind, a judgment for her ’artless beavior 
tohim. To hear the nights and nights that bo 
has laid awake, arter goin’ to bed without his 
supper, thinkin’ of that little cat, and then—Ho 
no, not by no manner of means! In course not 
—he wasn’t the gentleman enough for her! Taint 
got no patience with sech stuckups! Howsever, 
he’s married a nice gal with a milk-walk doing 
a five barn gallon a day, and he don’t repine not 
in the last.” 

All this was, I observed, very satisfactory, so 
far as Bob was concerned ; but— 

“ Ho yes: I’m coming to that. She’s quite the 
lady now, I can tell you; and the hold bloke, as 
Bob used to call him (which if ever a feller de- 
served to be called a hold bloke, that owdacious 
old willain did), the hold bloke’s dead of a busted 
blood-wessel when he was a holdin’ forth one 
Sunday ’cos he hollered so; and she’s been en- 
quirin’ for you, heverywheres, ’cos he’s left you 
something.” 

“Do you know where she lives ?” 

“She has been a governess in a halderman’s 
family, but she’s staying with’a friend in —— 
Terrace, about a mile down the road. Bob "Il tell 
you the number, J know.” 

“Her father left me 
strange !” 

“ P’raps he wasn’t her father—what’ud you sa 
to that? Howsever, he’s left you a bit of tin, 
dessay, and I s*pose you'll go and court. her, and 
all that "—with an acute wink. 


something — how 
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PP Ics and, perhaps, slightly shook my 


“ Well ; anyways, you mark my words, that | 


gal ’ll die a hold maid, if its only for her conduck 
to that poor boy!” 

The audience was coming in thick and fast, so 
I took my leave, begging Mary’s address of Bob, 
on my way out. 

But I could not summon up resolution enough 
to call upon her, without having first made her 
aware how deeply I repented of my rudeness and 
ingratitude years ago. This I could only do by 
writing to her, and accordingly I wrote. Now 
Mrs. Turrell’s suggestion about her paternity 
made me hesitate to address her as “ Dear 
Miss Mac ——,” and nothing remained but to 
take the old Jocys standi, and begin “ Dear 
Mary,” which I accordingly did. But I did 
not like to “ Dear-Mary” a young lady who 
was no relative, without telling my darling, and 
I went and poured out the whole story into her 
bosom. 

“Tam sure, Willy, hardly any language can 
be too respectful or. affectionate to a creature 
who was so kind to you, and you're a silly little 
pe to fidget yourself about asking my leave to 

l her anything your heart told you was 
oT. But I’m giad you did tell me all about 
it, because I’ve an opportunity of absolving 

ou, now, from the guilt of your naughtiness to 
er.” 

“ You, Lotty! she must do it herself!” 

“O, I'll undertake to forgive you,for her: 
it’s allthe same. Goon your knee, Sir—Now 
—please Lotty-Mary, ten thousand pardons !— 
That will do—you are forgiven! Now (kissing 
my forehead, with her hands round my cheeks), 
go and post your letter with an easy conscience. 
-—But, how curious she should have been nervous 
about the ringing of bells! I should have liked 
to see her, as you describe her, with her little 
naked fect hanging down from a tall chair in 
that shop-parlor, Willy! It is curious about the 
bells. You must introduce me, if you like her; 
I feel quite gay at the thought of having such a 
dear little companion!” 

Within four and twenty hours after I had des- 
patched my note to Mary, I knocked, not with- 
out a little palpitation, at the door of the house 
i Terrace. Mary met me at the door 
of her room, in which she had been sitting quite 
alone, reading,—with an extended hand, an un- 
flinching eye, and a countenance brighter than I 
deserved,—with the old, quiet sunshine which I 
remembered so well. She flushed a little, and 
then became paler, but addressed me with per- 
fect frankness and kindness in a voice which had 
mellowed into a very peculiar music since I had 
last listened to it. 

“T can see, William, we are both glad ar this 
meeting, and I think Providence has used us 
both kindly? JZ have much to be thankful for.” 

I had one present grief to tell of. and that I 
told, to a most attentive—nay.sometimes a breath- 
less, listener. I was sorry I had said so much at 
my first interview, when [ saw at one unexpect- 

glance—unexpected, undreamt of, by heaven ! 
into the heart of my confidante. _ I had experiene- 
ed one grief at a period which now seemed fur, 
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far off, and that too I told, in few and tremulous 
jwords; they also, I could see, were instantly 
registered on the tablets of an unforgetting heart 
I told how I had, step by step, improved my 
position, till at last my pen and my pencil to 
gether had brought me comfort, and what is 
called “ respectability.” (I loathe the word, and 
insist, even in these pages, on putting it between 
inverted commas.) How Ih 


—“ seen the world which is a curious sight, 
And very much unlike what people write.” 


How I had been sickened and disgusted with 
the prevailing greed of * civilized society,” and 
the universal assumption that everybody wants to 
get as much as he can and keep it. HowI had 
been shocked at the levity and wantonness of 
tongue with which “ men of the world” did not 
hesitate to befoul the shrine occupied by woman 
in the young and reverent heart. How, in con- 
tact—and collision—with coarse, selfish natures, 
the romantic and chivalric spirit of my boyhood 
had been imperilled a thousand times, and thank 
God! yet survived to honor worth and moral 
beauty suchas hers. How I had vowed my 

to the service of the good, the beautiful, and true, 
and had renewed the vow since I had sat in her 
presence. How. for having secn and spoken 
with her, I felt stronger and wiser of soul, and 
should love the world the better. And so on, 
speaking from the fulness of my stirred heart! 

But was not a literary career beset with un- 
pleasantnesses and moral dangers beyond most 
other careers? She had heard painful things of 
literary men! 

Some true, I said, and some, no doubt, exag- 
gerations or falsehoods. On the whole, I thought 
there was more sterling, cordial feeling among 
literary men than among any other class of per 
sons with whom I had been intimate. Dan 
gerous, anxious, and precarious, the career of 8 
literary man undoubtedly was—and so was that 
of arailway engine-driver. But I wanted he 
story. ‘ 

When Mr. Mac——— died, she went as a 
sort of nondescript factotum to a_ ladies’ 
school, whither a respectable custamer recom 
mended her. Soon she had been advanced, in 
place of a governess who was leaving, to the 
charge of the junior forms. Gradually she had 
gaincd information, and raised her qualifications, 
and finally obtained a remunerative post as 
governess in a rich city magnate’s family, which 
she had only recently quitted. She was now 
taking a holiday, previously to going to fulfil an 
engagement more to her taste. 

And had she found her position in private 
families a thankless, degrading, and sometimes 
ignominious one? I inquired, though not in 
those terms. 

She smiled. The position of a governess was 
as equivocal—sometimes, as that of the literary 
man—sometimes. But dismal talkers and goe 
siping writers of clap-trap laid on their colors 
too thickly. She had seen governesses for whom 
j her heart had bled, and governesses who were 
as rosy and independent and happy, as—as I 
had described my lady friend to have been 
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until recently, and as she felt sure she would 
be again. For herself, she had had no indig- 
nities to submit to, and considered that her 
merits and claims had always been handsomely 
allowed—for which she trusted, she said so- 
lemnly—she was grateful to Almighty God ! 

But—she continued, after a pause and a few 
words exchanged on indifferent topics—she had 
something to say about which she had been 
hesitating, because she hardly knew whether I 
should be amused or disgusted. Mr. Mac i 
when he died, left me a little legacy. 

So I had understood, I said, from Mrs. 
Tuarrell. 

Yes. He thought he had neglected my “ poor 
soul” during my stay in his service, and he had 
bequeathed to me————she really did not know 
whether to smile or not. 

Well, what was it ? 

“ Alleyne’s Alarm to the Unconverted !” 

Then we both smiled together; the bequest 
was as useless as it was droll, and characteristic 
of the man; I had read “ Alleyne’s Alarm” 
before I was in my teens, and my “poor soul” 
had been cared for by more competent hands 
than Mr. Mac———’s. 

When the man died, he had bequeathed 
exactly a hundred pounds to Mary, and the rest 
of his gains, of course, to his wife, who had 
shortly afterwards gone to New Brunswick, to 
—— relatives. He had also, at the very 

t 


moment, when the silver cord was ready to 
be loosened, and his soul trembled (as even 
without his creed and his superstitious nature, 


all souls must tremble), in the awful’ border- 
land of shadows,—given her a sealed packet, 
addressed, in a very firm, bold hand-writing 
struggling with weakness, “To my Daughter 
Mary.” ‘The ink was old and faded, but the 
wax had evidently been respected. 

With some reluctance, Mary added that 
daring the latter part of his life he had not been 
so “kind” (that was her word, but the dead 
man was never capable of kindness) to her, and 
the Saturday preceding the Sunday on which 

had ruptured the blood-vessel, he had struck 
her. “And, you know,” said she, turning very 
red up to the forehead and the ear-tips,— you 

ow, I was almost a woman, then; and—and 
—only God knows how I guffered, and what a 
mark that blow left upon my soul !” 

“T think, Mary,—I think I can conccive,” 
said I, deeply moved. 

“But,” she resumed, smiling down a tear that 
seemed as if it would come,—‘‘the look of 
doubt, agony, superstitious scrutiny, and I may 
perhaps say, repentance, which he cast upon me 
as he handed me that packet, has long ago’ 
effaced all feeling of resentment against him. I 
have not the least doubt he regarded his death 
in the light of a judgment for striking me.” 

course, I called to mind the furtive and 
half-foreboding glances which Mr. Mac-—— used 
to direct to Mary in former days, and the little 
Pecaliarities permitted to her in a household 
ruled with a rod of iron in other respects ; but I 
Not venture to say as much, and to inquire 
What “the packet” contained. I have no doubt 
I sat looking perplexed and wonderingly. 
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“ You shall know about the packet, William,” 
said Mary, who read my thoughts, “and 
would have had the legacy before, if I had known 
in what part of the country your friends lived; 
but I had forgotten, if I ever heard. Mr. 
Mac was not my father; his wife was not 
my mother. My mother, who died when I was 
two years old—and I am not sure that Ihave 
not a dreamy recollection of her, that seemed to 
have been lying in a corner of my brain waiting 
to be called for, when I knew my paren 
my mother tells me, in this letter from her al- 
most dying hand, that my father had been 
betrayed by unfortunate associations consequent 
upon recklessly convivial habits, and was then 
in prison for an offence which he had never 
committed; but that she believed him now to be 
a repentant man, and that when he claimed his 
daughter, as he would not fail to do after his 
release, he would prove a sober, affectionate, 
watchful parent. Then, she went on to say that 
she did not expect to live many days, but thas 
the people with whom she was lodging were 
aware of all this, and that she had solemnly 
entrusted me to their charge for the present, 
leaving with them a handsome sum of money 
which she had snatched from the wreck of the 
fortune she had brought my father. The folks 
had pledged themselves before God to take care 
of me till his release from jail; and she had 
appealed to the man in qrnny whose nature 
was superstitious, though coarse, by all his fears 
of eternal ptrdition, and had threatened to hauns 
him if he wronged me !” 

“ Of course, that was Mr. Mac 2" said L 

“Yes. From cross-questioning his widow, I 

ather—though she told me they were forced to 
Gen the little town where we were stayin 
abruptly—that the man thought it a matter o 
small consequence whether a child of twenty- 
four months ever knew its father or not, and thas 
the money left him would just start a nice busi- 
ness ; so he came to London, passed me off for 
his daughter, used the money, and flourished. 
Some vague dread of the Divine curse, and a 
more distinct horror of being haunted by my 
mother’s ghost, saved me from his ill-usage ; bus 
fatherless, motherless girl as I have been, you 
know now, William, what reason I have to be, 
as I said, grateful to Almighty God for His 
ceaseless care of me!” 

She bowed her head slightly, and there was a 
reverent pause of silence. 

“My mother’s op ll she resumed, looking 
me mournfully in the face, “ is nameless and un- 
known.” 

“ Except,” said I softly, for we had been talk- 
ing in a half-whisper, “except to God. And no 
doubt the grass is as green, and the sunshine as 
bright upon your mother’s grave, as upon any 
hero’s mausoleum whatever.” 

“But I should like to see my father! No 
doubt, he has been secking his child all over the 
world, and—” 

She wept, and I did not know what to say— 
But I stammered out— 

“ Cherish the thought, my dear friend ”— 

I seized her os and she started when J 
pressed it, 
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“That you will see him again. Not you only 
but others are on the watch for traces of his ex- 
istence. His name was George Shorland.” 

“Yes! yes}... *” 

* And he was, let us say is, uncle to my be- 
trothed, whose name is Charlotte Shorland.” 

“ And her father and mother are alive ?” 

“Yes. I foresee what you were about to say. 
I know enough of the feelings with which both 
your father’s and your mother’s relatives looked, 
upon their marriage, to account for your mother’s 
not communicating with E before her 
death. She seems to have been a high-spirited, 
even proud, woman.” 

“Oh, but a mother’s dying thoughts for her 
daughter! E is, I suppose, the place where 
my father’s relatives live ?” 

“Yes, and your mother’s.” 

“ Then my mother wrote a letter for E——— 
to be used, in case of necessity, and the Mac——s 
burnt it!” 

That afternoon I went to my darling and to 
my sister to tell the news, and began to spell 

.them out in a considerate and unabrupt fashion, 
when Lotty interrupted me with— 

“Tell us at once, Willy dearest! Your face 
is so flushed and your eyes so bright that nothing 
would surprise us,—would it, Sis ?” 

Sol told at once. Andin the evening came 
the introduction which Lotty had pleaded for in 
case I liked my old friend. And the cousins met 
and loved like twin-sisters. And when the lamp 
was lit, and the first eager questioms were said 
and satisfied, I looked on two such beautiful and 
happy faces, that I felt suddenly forced to “duck” 
my own foolish head and slip into the garden, to 
cool my temples and have a good cry. 

“ Now, I tnderstand about the bells,” said Lot- 
ty. “My father has a nervous horror of their 
ringing, especially at night ; no doubt his brother 
has the same horror, and Mary inherits it. And 
yet, do you know, I never feel it, and if it were 
not for you, you know, Mary dear, I should like 
“all the bells on earth to ring” to-night.” 

“That's from a Christmas Carol,” said my 
sister. “It begins— 


I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas in the morning. 


“ Yes,” said I, “ I'm fond of Christmas Carols. 
* Tidings of comfort and great joy.’” 

My sister had news to take back to E—— with 
her, and Lotty had a companion still. 


Ix. 


Last night, I read over twice the last few pages 
of what I have written, and I feel very irresolute 
and sad to-day. 

Harry called, and I told him I had things I 
wanted to write, but that I could not pin myself 
down to the task, though I had taken pen in 
hand more than once. 

“ Sir,” said Harry, affecting a Johnsonian air 
and tone, “Irresolution is unworthy of a being 
whose time is limited, and whose energies are 
fluctuating. He who wastes a day in indecision 
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frets away the mental resources, not of one day, 
but of many days.” 

“ Supposing,” said I, smiling, which was just 
what Harry wished to see,—“ the matter concern- 
ing which one is irresolute, should be morally in- 
different ?” 

“ Why, Sir,” he resumed, “I suppose nothing 
can be indifferent in a moral point of view toa 
heing with a moral nature. Even Irresolute 
Love cannot be made respectable. What do yon 
think, Sir, of these verses, suggested to me b 
our last conversation? Enamoured swain loqui- 
tur :— 


O, how shall I forever bear this burthen at my 
breast ? 

Still unconfessed, unshrived, my heart will break 
with its unrest! : 
With reinless tongue, in forest shade, the dove may 

woo the dove, 
But a and faint, stand mute before my 
ve! 


I thought that I would woo her when the deft em- 
broideress June 

Spread carpets wae in wreath-hung halls, for 
dance of elfin shoon, 

Would woo her, offering eloquent flowers, whose 
speech shouldsmooth my'way, . 

But could J breathe love to her who seemed more 
sweet and pure than they ? 


One odorous autumnal night, I stole to watch and 


wait, 

With passionate pleadings at my lips, beside her 
garden gate, 

But the words rolled back upon my heart, when 
in the moonshine white, 

She walked, a thing so spiritual, fairy-like, and 
bright! 


I sought her late, intent tospeak, as home she went 
her war 

From the church where I had becn to watch, and 
she had been to pray; 

But my spirit died within me, and behind I trem- 
bling trod— 

How durst I proffer love to her, who seemed a saint 
of God? 


O, let me seek her when to Want she holds the 
blessing hand, ; 

Or — she prattles playfully among an infant 

and; , 

When the love-fount gparkles up in smiles, or tears 
wait in her eye, 

And her sou] is tuned to gentleness that cannot in- 
stant die! 


Perhaps my timid tongue may speak, all eloquent 
and free, 
When she is pitiful to Want or glad with infant 


lee, 
Ana'l shall bear no longer this hot burthen at my 


reast, 
And my poor heart at a bound shall break, or flut- 
ter to its rest!” 


I criticised the verses rather savagely, but 
there must be a little natural music in them, or 
they would not have dwelt minutely in my me- 
mory for an hour or two. “ However, Harry,” I 
said, “ you are in the right about the absurdity 
of flinching from what one feels he must do— 
When your rhymes have left off ringing in my 
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ears, I will go to my desk, and write what I am 
possessed with the idea must be written, if my 
mind is to be at peace.” 


I resume my task with an uncertain pen. 

There was a journey to E——. and a short 
stay there, after my sister had written that Mary 
would be welcomed by her own relatives, as well 

as by those of Lotty, who accompanied her. 
Mary returned to London, to prepare for the 
st she would shortly have to occupy, and my 
Ruling clave to her with more than a sister’s 
love, gave up her lodgings and went to stay with 
her; and rapidly, very rapidly, improved in 
spirits and in health, or at least in spirits and 
activity. Two or three times, indeed, I thought 
I saw her place her hand to her left side, at the 
same moment stealing a nervous, watchful glance 
atme. But I laid little stress upon these things, 
so marked and cheering was her progress, in 
Mary’s daily society, in all that I had contem- 
ated in bringing her to London. On that fine 
anuary night, when we were all round the fire 
together, Harry and Mary chatting cosily within 
afew inches of us, she had fixed a day in the 
next month for our wedding,—all in a whisper 
of a few seconds. Once again, we were all busy 


happiness, all anticipation ; and Mary, affection- 
ate, thoughtful, and quiet, as ever, had begged 
from Lady ——— a longer grace, before entering 
upon her new duties, in order that she might be 
present when we were married. 

Let me hurry on or I shall be betrayed again 


into irresolution and silence,—a silence which 
torments me, which I cannot keep! 

Quite suddenly, my darling showed signs of 
extreme fatigue after exertion, and she could no 
longer conceal the pain at her left side. The 
doctor was summoned, and, besides the doctor, 
a physician whose special department was that 

chest complaints, as the good old gentleman 
at E-e— had suggested. I was not present at 
his interview with the two ladies, but I intercept- 
edhim on his way out. He had all that silly 
evasiveness which, partly prompted by kind feel- 
ing and partly by professional pride, is the char- 
acteristic of a medical man in his talk. 

“Let the young lady have plenty of good wine, 
and as much cheerful society as possible.” 

“ What is her exact state, Sir?” 

“She must not walk about any more than she 
feels fully equal to, but, on the other hand, she 
must not decline exercise and fresh air in such 
moderation as she may find agreeable to her.” 

= But I should be indebted, if you would say 

“Precisely so. Did she ever. . hm.. go 
through much fatigue or anxiet - any very 
critical... period, now? ou comprehend 
me?” 

I told you she had nursed my mother. 

“Ah! so extremely delicate you see, Sir,— 
like a flower—and very excitable indeed ; a natu- 
ral predisposition, I should say ... hm! Well, 
Sir, in a month or two et | by the bye, I had 
nearly forgotten. 
the brandy ; but perhaps you will see 


that it is of 
the purest ?—And perhaps also ——.” 





; appealed to upon t 
I have given directions about ' 
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I interrupted him in rude haste, crying out— 
“It is atrophy of the heart!” 


I could see that Mary knew enough to make 
it unnecessary to affect concealment with her, 
and my own knowledge was too sad a burden 
to be borne without a sharer. So she shared it 
with me, and supported me in the dreadful duty 
which was now mine, as it was hers. My dar- 
ling was, on the whole more cheerful and con- 
versational than ever she had been, and we too 
had to be cheerful and conversational, and “smile, 
and smile,” with hearts that were ready to bfeak, 
and the awful knowledge that the beautiful vision 
we loved might fade at any moment and “ leave 
us dark.” This period of trial was mercifully 
shortened to us. Sleepless nights, and fits of in- 
describable languor, increased upon the dear vic- 
tim to her love for me and mine. Her eyes sank; 
the bloom and the roundness went from her 
cheek. I watched, and I endured; how I know 
not. But Ihad no reddened eyes to conceal, for 
I shed no tear. One evening, Lotty looked up 
from the sofa, and said softly, nay, in an angel’s 
tone, to Mary, who was reading in the corner— 

* You have been crying, dear ?” 

“T have been rubbing my eyes, dear. 
you want anything ?” 
the sofa. 

“No, thank yon, lovey.” 

There was a pause, during which I felt that 
Mary’s eyes were turned tome. I looked round, 
on some momentary impulse, and found she was 
regarding me fixedly, and with a whole world of 
affectionate anxiety in her face. Our eyes met, 
and then, at the same instant, encountered those 
of my darling. She smiled, and stretched out 
her hand for me to kiss. 

While it was yet at my lips, she exclaimed, 
with abrupt energy— 

“ Open the window!” 
breath. 

“Tt is bitter cold, dearest,” I said, frightened 
and bewildered 

“The door, then! I'm stifling! Oh... !” 

And so, with closed eyes and gurgling throat, 
she died in my clasping arms. 

“Oh, my God!” Leried; “ must I see her go 
from me like this ?” 

The doctor had been summoned, but he laid 
his finger on the wrist of a pulseless corpse, 
whose face was now calm and almost smiling. 

As she died, the key of her writing-desk fell 
between my fingers, as it depended from her 
neck. I did not part with it to father or to 
mother; coming to me at such a moment, it 
was, I thought, a God’s-gift ; no one could have 
such a right to it as I. They did not take it 
from me, during my illness. 

For I was not at Lotty’s funeral. All that 
could die of her was buried, before I came to 
myself in a darkened chamber, and thanked God, 
at my awakening, that I met not the eyes of a 
stranger, but the eyes of Mary. She had been 

e question whether I should 
prefer Lotty’s remains lying in the churchyard, 
or by the side of my mother’s, and had decided 


Do 
Drawing near the side of 


She was panting for 


‘for the latter; afterwards proposing that they 
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should lie in one grave, which was agreed to 
on all hands. And so they lie. 


os 


It is done. Sweet friend of my youth, not 
lost, but gone before; dear repose is thine, in 
the bosom of The Blessed: brighter are the 
asphodel flowers thou wearest than those we 
might have gathered in the valley of our hopes 
—beloved and beautiful, farewell ! 


x. 


We have a letter this morning. It is from 
E——. George Shorland has found his way 
back thither, after many perils and wanderings ; 
he had been told, on leaving prison, that the 
Mac—s had gone to America, with his child, and 
had undertaken a pursuit in that direction. His 
adventures since then we shall learn within for- 
ty-eight hours, for he has learned our story, and 
is waiting to embrace my wife. 

“ Strange things happen, Mary,” I said, when 
we had become a little calm after the receipt of 
this disturbing news. Sometimes we expect too 
much, often too little. Mrs. Turrell, now, said 
you would die an old maid!” 

“Tell my father, William, all about the pen- 
and-ink portrait.” 

“T shall tell him, my love, how you forgot 
and forgave my ingratitude and rudeness ; how 
you watched over me in illness, and when I was 
in no condition co take thought for myself, ex- 

nded your money ——” 

“Hush, William! Silence, if you love me!” 


“ As well as your energies in my behalf; how 
you relinquished bright prospects, and still watch- 


ed over me and tended me, till you thought me 
strong enough in body and onl to mingle with 
the great rough crowd again; and then ——” 

“Then tell-him about the portrait !” 

“No hmrry, dear. I shall proceed to observe 
that when I had scarcely heard from you for a 
couple of years, you ‘came down’ from the coun- 
try, ‘like a wolf on the fold, and, by profound 
strategy, induced me to contract this, injudicious 
matrimonial alliance. Don’t laugh! Give baby 
a@ bit of sugar to keep him quiet till I’ve done. 
I shall tell him you called upon me, in the most 
artful manner. to say a long farewell, and pre- 
tended you were going to India. I shall say that 
we bade good-by. and that after you had left the 
house, I was tormented by a restlessness which I 
could not define, and must attribute to some un- 
holy sorcery on your part. That I sat down, and 
began sketching your unprepossessing physi- 
ognomy with a pen, and when I had finished, felt 
more restless than before,—all through drawing 

ur ‘evil eye” you know! That at last I was 

sistibly impelled to take up a sheet of paper. 
and write something beginning ‘Dearest Mary’ 
—a solemn warning to all young men not to 
take young ladies’ portraits in pen-and-ink, be- 
cause the nature of the material facilitates the 
transition to 2 proposal a 

“ And do not forget, dear William, to mention 
your generous candor jn telling me that there 
whs an image which could never be effaced from 
your heart.” 
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“But what of yours, dear, in accepting my 
love, with that. reserve ?” 

“ Nothing—but that I have always loved you, 
and that God meant me for you from the first 
moment we met, at Saffron-hill.” 

“Goodness and mercy have followed us all 
our days, dear wife, is it not so? I regret noth- 
ing! I accept my whole culture — poverty, 
struggles, bereavement after bereavement—with 
a grateful heart, well assured that he who is ‘ too 
wise to err, too good to be unkind,’ as my mother 
used to say, has done all things well.” 

“You mean that our early training, such as it 
was, was better adapted for the development of 
our minds and character than a more regular 
and apparently propitious set of circumstances 
would have been ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ And that it may be humbly believed by us 
both, that love and sorrow have not ploughed 
such deep furrows in our souls for nothing ?” 

“That, dearest, is what I mean. And it is-a 
kind of philosophy which contains the seeds of 
blessedness as well as of happiness.” 

“How happy we are, and how thankful we 
ought to be.” 

“ Notwithstanding the good old Arian minis 

ter’s ultra-calvinistic letters. Poor old soul! 
Though he allows me to have ‘a tender con- 
science towards God,’ he is persuaded I have 
never been ‘convinced of sin,” and that I am 
safe for perdition,—because I cannot talk or 
write in the dialect which he is convinced is the 
true tongue of all ‘ Zion-bound pilgrims.’ Well, 
well, there are not many persons for whom I 
have a sincerer, more hearty regard.” 
» “Here comes Harry!” said my wife. “He, 
too, is happy, but who would have thought of 
his marrying that dear little widow so soon after 
he met her with our Lotty *” 

Harry had brought his first-born to play with 
our little Mary. I remember on looking back 
to the earliest of these pages, that it was little 
Mary who interrupted me by tapping at the 
door, when she. had returned from church with 
mamma, that sweet Sunday evening. It was 
very delightful, that scene in our neighbor’s gar- 
den. I was glad to my heart’s core then, as I 
am glad now, that we have not all the happiness 
in the world to ourselves—I and mine—though 
our share is a large one. 

There is little Mary again, tap, tap, tap. 

“ Come in, dear.” 

“Pa, dear, it says in this book that the three 
most beautiful words in the world begin with one 
letter—Home, Happiness, and Heaven. Is not 
that very pretty, Pa?” 

We are never so happy that there is no trifle 
we can wish for. I shall not be easy until I have 
discovered something about the visitor in the 
garden that sweet Sunday evening, the mysterr 
ous quality of whose laugh set me thinking of 
dear old times at E——.. After a moment’s ab- 
straction, I said to little Mary— 

“ Yes, my dear, that is very pretty.” 

“T went up stairs to ask Ma,” she resumed; 
“but when I peeped into the room, Ma was say 
ing her prayers; so I shut the door softly, and 
came down stairs on tiptoe.” 
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From the Examiner, 17 Feb. 
THE NEW CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 


Tue public has, we apprehend, come too 
rapidly to the conclusion that Lord John Rus- 
se s to Vienna simply to secure Peace. 
The noble Lord’s mission to the Congress 
aims first, of course, at securing an honorable 
termination of hostilities by such a firm, sta- 
ble, and enlarged arrangement as will perma- 
nently protect the Turkish empire from the 
arms call the intrigues of the Czar, and Eu- 
rope from the dangerous and unnatural pre- 
dominance of Russia in Eastern and Central 
Europe. But, if that be found (as there is 
too much reason to apprehend it will) to be 
impossible, then the mission which Lord John 
has undertaken will, there is reason to believe, 
enter on even a more important phase ; for 
in that event, it is understood he will remain 
some time at Vienna for the purpose of ar- 
ranging and concluding plans for carrying on 
amore extended war against the common en- 
emy of Europe. So that failing to secure 
peace on safe and honorable terms, it will be- 
come the duty of Lord John Russell to con- 
cert with our allies hostilities on a much lar- 
ger scale than prevails at present. 

Honorable peace or extended war is the al- 
ternative of England in sending to Vienna 
the foremost, the most liberal, and the most 


resolute of her statesmen ; and in going thith- 
er, Lord John Russell will not only carry with 
him the full sanction of his Sovereign, the 
complete confidence of his Government and 


the high authority of his personal character, 
but also the entire nbd of the great 
Nation he represents. 

And that this is so, it especially behooves 
the Government of Prussia to know and un- 
derstand, for already its creatures and tools 
inthis country are affecting to see, in Lord 
John Russell’s acceptance of this mission, a 
retreat on his part from political difficulties 
and embarrassments at home, and a successful 
coup d'etat on the part of the new Cabinet to 
relieve themselves from the presence of in- 
convenient rivalry and criticism in the House 
of Commons. Never did such suppositions 
and imputations, very congenial to the prac- 
tice of the Courts of Germany, but singularly 
foreign to English habits, involve greater false- 
hood and error. By requesting Lord John 
Rassell to undertake this task, the Palmerston 
Cabinet has accepted and adopted to their ful- 
lest extent the views, the opinions, the policy 
and the objects which Lord John, in relation 
to the war, has constantly and consistently 
maintained both in Council and in Parlia- 
ment. The instructions he will have to car- 
ry out are the principles and conditions 
which he himself has already proclaimed 
to the country; and he will take to Vienna, 
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in his own influence over the people and Par- 
liament of England, a strength such as no 
despatches can confer or deprive him of. 

or will the high sense of patriotism which 
has induced Lord John Russell to lay aside 
the desire he must naturally have to share at 
this critical juncture in the deliberations of 
the House of Commons—to risk his well-earn- 
ed reputation in a new sphere of political ac- 
tion, for ordinary success in which he must 
doubtless be held to have some personal dis- 
advantages—and to set that example of doing 
cheerfully his duty in the sphere in which he 
is placed, which he so well ‘himself described 
as one of the chief characteristics of the late 
Duke of Wellington—fail to obtain general 
recognition. Responsible in one sense for the 
war, in no — does he shrink from the 
responsibility ‘involved in its conduct and suc- 
cessful termination. To rouse the Govern- 
ment to a due conception of this arduous 
struggle he left the Aberdeen Cabinet; and 
though censured by many of the members of 
the late and present Adeninistration for that 
step, his most active and cordial assistance is 
now given to attract public confidence to the 
Government as re-constituted. In all this, 
we repeat, there is a devotion to the public 
service which will at last win due appreciation. 

That the task which awaits Lord John Rus- 
sell at Vienna is an arduous one, few will 
doubt. The work to be done at the new Con- 
gress is what Lord Castlereagh in vain at- 
tempted to effect at the old one. The dan- 
gers which then, at no very distant period, 
threatened Europe from Russian ambition, 
appear to have been clearly enough perceived 
by Lord Castlereagh ; and manfully he strove 
to erect abarrier against Russian encroach- 
ment by re-establishing the kingdom of Po- 
land. But the fatal error was committed of 
placing the Russian autocrat on the constitu- 
tional throne of that country. Now, as pre- 
cisely the same considerations which occupied 
the former Congress must again arise in the 
deliberations of the present, we have good 
hope that the experience of forty years will 
not have been entirely thrown away. 

The result of that first Congress was to 
place the Czar in such a position that he grad- 
ually made himself, by a combination of mili- 
tary force with diplomatic fraud, master of 
the destinies of Germany. Each year has 
seen him strengthen his position in Poland, 
the very citadel of Europe. Warsaw, Za- 
mosc, Modlin, and we believe, Sandomir, are 
now fortresses of the first class. They are to 
Berlin and Vienna what Sebastopol was to 
Constantinople. Yet whilst the Czar has been 
entrenching himself, and heaping up inex- 
haustible munitions of war, in this advanced 
position—within a few days’ march of both 
the capitals of Germany —his agents have 
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known how to prevent the German powers 
from making the slightest attempt at odbava: 
ervation. To doubt the intention of the Czar 
was to be democratic, mauvais ton, in the eyes 
of the besotted courts, and still more besotted 
military chiefs of Germany. Austrian and 
Prussian officers looked for decorations at the 
hands of the Czar rather than of their own 
sovereiyns; and he became in fact the foun- 
tain of honor throughout Germany. In the 
meantime, Breslau, which so long resisted the 
utmost efforts of Frederick the Second, be- 
came an open town; and in Galicia, a coun- 
try without any natural frontier towards Rus- 
sia, not a single fortress was erected. The 
walls of Cracow, too, have been demolished ; 
and the ancient castle which alone remains is 
not so strong as the Tower of London. It is 
evident, therefore, that if Europe is to be de- 
livered from the Russian incubus, it must be 
dislodged from Poland, or a barrier chain of 
fortresses considerably stronger than the triple 
line devised against Louis the Fourteenth, 
and some thousand miles in length, must be 
established. 

It is no small part in history that Lord John 
Russell is now called upon play. He under- 
stands it, we believe, too well to conclude a 
convention like that of Adrianople, pronounced 
“ disastrous” by the ‘Minister who permitted 
it to be signed. He is not the man to be sat- 
isfied with such a concession in regard to Se- 
bastopol as might be withdrawn and broken 
at the first moment — far distant be such a 
time — when a coolness shall arise between 
the Governments of France and England.— 
The treaty respecting Dunkirk affords an ex- 
ample how such provisions are evaded even 
when they relate, not to a distant port, but to 
a place almost in sight of the English coast. 
Lord John has only to take a lesson from the 
book of his adversary, who is a master in di- 
plomacy if not in war. Nothing less than a 
“ material guarantee ” will serve for a safe and 
honorable peace. 





From The Spectator, 17 Feb. 


Lorp Jonn RussEtt’s a on a 


special mission to Vienna is the principal act 
of the Government hitherto. The first remark 
made by the club statesmen at the announce- 
ment was, that it was very clever of Lord 
Palmerston thus to get rid of a noble friend 
who might be ‘an embarrassing ally or a 
troublesome rival in the House of Commons— 
the more so as he would ‘not be trammelled 
by being in office. Incidentally, however, the 
arrangement has advantages: it confirms the 
appearance of the best possible understanding 
between Lord Palmerston and Lord John; 





and by placing the latter in an office so re. 
sponsible, though such a long way off, it makes 
him hostage for the behavior of the hundred 
and forty whom he counts upon in the House 
of Commons. The advantage to Lord John 
himself is unquestionable. The arrangement 
restores his dignity, and rescues him from the 
false position of isolation into which he rush- 
ed, but in which he could scarcely have re- 
mained contented. It removes him out of 
harm’s way. If he had continued in the 
tantalizing modesty of a back bench, there is 
no knowing to what fresh sallies he might 
have been tempted by the irksomeness of his 
osition; which must be at least as uncongen- 
ial to him as a secondary post in another man’s 
Cabinet. If a sensitive conscience prevented 
him from resisting Mr. Roebuck’s motion, 
some other motive might have enticed him to 
support Mr. Collier’s motion on Russian trade, 
or any other movement in the Commons like- 
ly to create a fresh “situation.” He is sus- 
pended in home politics without being super- 
seded ; he is sent upon travels that may en- 
large his experience ; and he may return with 
a repaired credit—if he succeed. But if he 
fail? Why, then, some other person may 
— the advantage. 

f course the supporters of Ministers hold 
ext the hope that the conferences at Vienna, 
that have been delayed for a month, will now 
be carried on with unexpected efficiency, at 
least on our side. Lord John Russell’s a 
pointment thas some advantages for the mis- 
sion as well as the man. Lord John’s political 
rank will prove the importance which the 
English Government attaches to the proceed- 
ings. It cannot be necessary for a Minister 
of his standing to bandy messages backwards 
and forwards with Downing Street; and his 
— at Vienna, therefore, will not only 

ave the effect of saving time and friction, 
but by saving time may possibly smooth the 
way for negotiations. Lord John’s public pro- 
fessions, and even his prejudices, are to a cer- 
tain extent a gage that we are not to be Hol 
Allianced by this new Vienna Congress. We 
are to presume that his prejudices against 
Austria will not be suffered to injure his in- 
strumentality, by imparting any offensive tone 
to his demeanor ; and upon that presumption 
we may anticipate, that whatever may be the 
result of the negotiations with regard to Rus- 
sia, the conferences will bring the Allies toa 
closer intercourse and a more complete under- 
standing between themselves. 

In regard to the issue of the Congress we 
cannot speak with strong confidence. The 
delay which has taken place in the meeting, 
and the diplomatic correspondence which has 
immediately preceded it, have proved the 
great difficulty that the parties to it have had 
in coming together at all. Lord Aberdeen 
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THE HOUSE OF INTERESTS. 


remarked, last year, that between the two ex- 
tremes, of terms dictated by Russia at Con- 
stantinople, or by the Allies at St. Petersburg, 
the conditions of the peace must depend upon 
the issues of the war. The war has had as 
yet no decisive results, and the relative posi- 
tion of the several parties has not undergone 
material alteration. An allusion in the Paris 
Constitutoinnel, this week, is a tolerably clear 
sign that the French Government does not 
anticipate faith at Berlin ; while it might 
be accepted as a sign that the same Govern- 
ment is prepared to insist upon a condition 
which Russia has shown no inclination to ac- 
cept. We allude to the Constitutionnel be- 
cause it furnishes the last quasi-official sign by 
one of the Western Powers. 

One condition which Prince Gortschakoff 
was told would be involved in the four guar- 
antees was, that the naval establishments of 
Russia in the Black Sea should be destroyed 
and her fleet diminished. This semi-official 
statement 4“ to keep in force the dec- 
larations made by the new British envoy to 
Vienna, that Sebastopol must be razed. But 
the Allies have as yet made no very satisfac- 
tory progress towards enforcing that condition 
upon Russia. At the outset, with their powers 
untested, they might have expected submis- 
sion; but the “blow” upon Sebastopol has 
displayed weakness instead of strength. We 
have had our glory, to live in history and in 
song; but the events of Alma and of Inker- 
mann will have passed like stage pageants, leav- 
ing as the result of the campaign, so far as it 
has gone down to this date, the preponderance 
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of resisting force on the side of Russia. While 
we might anticipate on general grounds that 
Russia would persist in refusing that, the most 
vexed question in the negotiations, her con- 
tinued and —— preparations imply that 
she is preparing for a protraction and an en 
largement of the contest. 

We cannot suppose that Lord John Russell 
is carrying to Vienna the submission of the 
British Government. Ordinary faith towards 
our allies, and towards our own’ interests, 
must preclude a Palmerston Government from 
such a course. We have encouraged Austria 
in taking a position by which she appears to 
have cast off for ever the friendship and con- 
fidence of Russia ; while she has not yet gain- 
ed a position that would enable her to defy 
the resentment of that power. Russia might 
be willing enough, on the mere prospect that 
the See of Euro —, be — and 
combined inst her, to in with a hasty 
and ‘hasnt coutinden of peace, if she could 
secure such terms as would constitute the 
ee a mere suspension of arms, and enable 

er to resume operations from the point where 
she left off, at a more auspicious eee 
But if Lord Palmerston’s Government should 
conclude a peace which would leave Russia 





free to begin again, how could it justify itself 
to the country in taking the place of Lord 
Aberdeen ? e future is inscrutable to the 


| most practised calculator of any of us; but we 


have as yet no elements for even a conjectu- 


| ral estimate of the results of Vienna Confer- 


ence. 
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Or what is the House of Commons made ? 

Of Members for Land and Members for Trade, 

Of Members for Cotton, and Timber, and Ships, 

And Members for Stocks, and Shares, and 
Scrips. 


The House has Members for Foundries and 
Mines, 

And Members for sundry Railway Lines, 

And Members for Sugar, and Tea, and Spice, 

And Members for Pepper, and Paddy, and Rice. 


The House of Commons is not without 

Members for Ale, and Beer, and Stout ; 

And Members for Whiskey and Members for 
in 

The House of Commons there are within. 


There are Members for Church, both High and 


low, 
And Members for Meeting-house also ; 


And, gentlemen whom the House could spare, 
The Pore or Romr has his Members there. 


And there are Members—too large a lot— 
For the venal rogue and the drunken sot, 
Members returned, through ZL. S. D., 

For Sovereign Alley, by W. B. 


Now, being constituted so, 

The House of Commons has fallen low, 
For Genius and commanding Mind, 

As in the time of need we find. 


It has plenty of mouths to talk and prate ; 
But where are the heads to rule a state ? 
They'll preach and prose till all is blue, 
But which of them Looms the thing to do? 


The Hour has come, but not the Man ; 
Find him,—inform us where we can ! 
Where we cannot, ’tis very plain ; 

In the House of Commons we seek in vain. 





Pu 
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From the Examiner, 17 Feb. 


THE PALMERSTON MINISTRY AND 
FOREIGN OPINION. 


Tux general voice of the country raised 
Lord Palmerston to his present office. No 
other statesman answered to the want in the 
same degree. What was formerly his disadvan- 
tage, weighing him down, became the lever to 
lift him up. He has no longer to rebut the 
scandal of being a war minister. The juster 
the charge, the better for him now. 

We write upon the eve of statements in Par- 
liament which it is to be hoped may clear up 
some matters at present not of good omen to 
the Palmerston Administration. Upon the 
objects which have called it into existence, 
and by the successful and vigorous prosecution 
of which its claim to continuance will be de- 
termined, all men of all parties are agreed. 
Its first duty is to save the country from the 
intolerable shame of being held incapacitated 
by its free institutions for the right adminis- 
tration of an army, and for the orderly and 
skilful, as well as the courageous conduct of a 
great war. In this direction, however, we 
mist confess that we see little progress as yet 
made by the appointments hitherto announced, 
or. by the disposition manifested to suppress 
the inquiry, voted by the House of Commons, 
into the causes and real authors of that “ hor- 
rible and heart-rending mismanagement” of 
which the country now knows too much to be 
satisfied without knowing all. Dreadful as the 
sacrifice of life has been, it is nothing to what 
we have lost of prestige and good name. In 
regard to foreign countries we stand much as 
a merchant would from whom that subtle at- 
mosphere of protection which goes by the 
name of credit has been suddenly snatched 
away ; and prompt as well as vigorous must 
be the measures that would restore to us any 
partof it. But we will not anticipate the mis- 
chievous drawback which an absence of satis- 
factory explanations on the reassembling of the 
House of Commons would too surely make 
from the present popularity of the chief of the 
Ministry. Pending these explanations we pre- 
fer to balance against the evil which the yh sag 
deen Ministry has done us abroad, such better 
prospects as Lord Palmerston’s name has al- 
ready opened there. 

Lord’s Palmerston’s dominant idea as a for- 
eign politician, from before 1830 down to this 
time, had been the expediency of France and 
England uniting to make common cause 
against the policy of Russia. That alliance 
Lord Palmerston offered to Louis Philippe, 
whom the Czar was then menacing. Louis 
Philippe rejected it, and made it a crime that 
the opportunity was offered. The Orleans 
dynasty passed away, and Lord Palmerston 
has lived to see, not. only his great rival of that 





day, Lord Aberdeen, forced to make the same 
offer to France, but a French sovereign wise. 
ly accepting it. And now he finds himself, ag 
the reward of his consistency and_persever. 
ance on that point, called to superintend the 
working and accomplish the results of such 

licy in the high office of First Minister of 

ngland. 

ord Palmerston has thus in some sort the 

claim to be considered as the first author of the 
active Anglo-French alliance which now not 
merely animates the policy of the two countries, 
but inspires the heart of almost every being in 
both; and that his elevation has been grateful 
ina see degree to the French people and 
the French Monarch, it is superfluous to say. 
So full of eager welcome was he for any pos 
sible contingency that might bring about such 
a juncture of the countries, that, liberal and 
friendly to freedom as he is, he flung off all 
other Spgs at the oament when he 
saw Louis Napoleon grasp the high prize of 
empire. We Reena then, eS game far 
from applauding now, the course taken by 
Lord Palmerston. But what was then his weak- 
ness is calculated now to give him strength. 
More credit, support, and friendship awaits 
him ia that quarter than would probably be 
given to any other man. 

Lord Derby remarked on this point, last 
week in explaining his own motives for asking 
Lord Palmerston to join him : — 


Though this country would look with rea 
sonable and well-founded jealousy to any qual- 
ifications for office arising out of connection 
with foreign-States or foreign Governments—yet 
I must be permitted to add that in the present 
circumstances it must be viewed as a just and 
legitimate qualification on the part of the noble 
Viscount that he was generally supposed to ex- 
ercise no inconsiderable influence over the coun- 
cils of that noble nation with whom we are now 
upon terms happily of the strictest and closest 
alliance, and he has enjoyed, to a large extent, 
the confidence of that great man whom his su- 
perior abilities and powers, not less than the 
name he bears, have enable to grasp, and to hold 
firmly and vigorously, the imperial sceptre of 
that country. (Hear, hear). My lords, I say 
that in times like these, when we are engaged in 
a formidable and perilous war, with, at the pre- 
sent moment, though I hope not long to be so, 
France our only assured ally, it is a peculiar qual- 
ification for holding office in this country that 
the Minister who is to have the chief direction 
of affairs should possess the confidence of those 
between whom and ourselves these cordial re- 
lations subsist. (Hear, hear). 


Nor, admitting Lord Palmerston to be thus 
the fittest of Englishmen to represent and lead 
this country in an active Anglo-French alli- 
ance, is it by any means clear that years and 
events will not be found to have entirely worn 
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sway the mistrust with which Austrian states- 
men once viewed him. He may still enter- 
tain the opinion that a ter respect for lib- 
eral institutions, and for the privileges and 
ights of her various dependencies, would ren- 
der Austria stronger, yet it does not therefore 
follow that Austrian statesmen should contin- 
ue to entertain the delusion that he would 
willingly subvert the government; or weaken 
the foree of the Austrian empire. Already 
on this point, we see common sense is showing 
itself. Indeed before Lord Palmerston be- 
came first minister we were not without di- 
fect proof of a more rational frame of mind in 
the political chiefs in Austria. Formerly it 
was the cue of every writer to heap every 
kind of ribald abuse on his name, but of late 
these scribes have been changing their tone, 
and even Count Fiquelmont, who wrote no 
less than two volumes of anathemas, has in a 
manner recanted, and admitted very recently 
that the bugbear of Austria was no longer to 
be found in Downing street, but at St. Peters- 


At the same time sufficient remains of the 
feelings more justly connected with Lord 
Palmerston to make Austrian statesmen also 
aware that if the present war is for humbling 
Russian despotism, it is not for substituting an- 
éther in its place. So in regard to other for- 
eign countries. As the policy which Lord 


Palmerston in vain recommended, yet strenu- 
ously continued to support in Greece, would 
have saved the monarch and monarchy of that 
country from sore humiliation, so his very 
tame in power is already acting as a warning 
and lesson in that quarter. Nor less will it 





Ag ow to furnish some certain guarantee that 
the Danubian states, when the time shall arrive 
for their re-arrangement undér Turkish suz- 
erainty, will be organized in a manner to har- 
monize with ideas of European freedom and 
national development. 

On Turkey itself Lord Palmerston’s ap- 
aves cannot but have a‘happy influence. 

o English statesman has so constantly or.ac- 
tively defended the independence of the Ot- 
tomans, yet at the same time so strongly press- 
ed upon the Porte ameliorations indispensable 
to its station as a great European power. In 
past days, Lord Palmerston was thought a 
Quixote in his abettal of Turkish indepen- 
dence, and in his belief of the reforms that 
might be effected in that empire. Yet what 
Turkey most wants is precisely an Englis 
minister who can act both these parts by it— 
And as the best result of the present war will 
be to place her in the rank of European na- 
tions, so no happier choice to achieve it could 
be made than that of Lord Palmerston. 

We have also, indeed, to set against all this, 
deep lamentings and angry denunciations al- 
ready finding utterance. The Kreuz Zeitung 
of Prussia is rabid, the Orleanist journals of 
Paris are querulous and discontented, the Rus- 
sian party everywhere are crying out that 
revolution is at hand, and the world of tradi- 
tional politics at an end. But all these are 
the very enemies it is our object to disable in 
the present war, and we can have no better 
omen or encouragement than their unaffeeted 
lamentations. If the Palmerston Ministry ie 
only true to itself, and to the necessity which 
has borne it into power, all will be well. 





The Sons of the Sires; a History of the Rise, 
Progress, and Destiny of the American Rarty 
and its probable influence on the next Pre- 
sidential Election. To which is added a 

~ Review of the Letter of the Hon. Henry A. 

’ Wise against the Know Nothings. By an 
American. 12mo. pp. 223. Philadelphia :— 

' Liprixcort, Grampo & Co. For sale by 
Dewitt & Davenport. 

This little volume undertakes to define the 
principles of the American Party, to give the 
Causes of its origin, to state the objects which it 
aims to accomplish, the necessity for such an or- 
Feste, and its plan of operation. All. this 

does with much earnestness and some ability. 

Its style is, if we believe foreign critics, cha- 

racteristically American in ey equally figu- 

rative and loose, as may be seen by the following 

Specimen sentence in which a figure is not only 

broken, but pounded into fragments : 

- When this new star loomed out in our political 

ent, in the twinkling of an eye, in its fall- 

@rbed brilliancy to guide our destiny, multitudes 
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labored to obscure or quench it; but it Ja 
at their fruitless attempts, and moved on to 
its day of glory ; or, to change the metaphor, it 
was scarcely born before Herods sent their mar- 
derous confederates to strangle it in its cradle 
But having no notion to be despatched so um 
ceremoniously, it had grown toa giant, and set out 
on the march of its destiny, before the execu- 
tioners arrived. Having eluded their grasp and 
escaped from the knife, they labored to circum . 
scribe it to some isolated spot, or cut short its 
operations by exiling it from their favor. People 
were duly warned against the young monster; 
the faithful were drilled to an obstinate resis- 
tance on its first approach, and commanded t& 
scout, to curse, and to crush it. Yet notwithstanding 
the formidable antagonist which it everywhere 
encountered, it lived in the fire, and its suc 
cesses were still reported, and each recurring 
day chronicled some new victory. 

Can we not be saved from this particular style 
of Knowing Nothing? “Good people, bring a 


rescue or two!”"—N. Y. Couri 





THE COLD SHADE. 


From The Times. 
THE COLD SHADE. 


In the life of every man there are certain 
periods when, overcome by some bodily weak- 
ness, led aside by some strong ion, or en- 
gone by some favorite pursuit, he seems to 
ose his grasp over his destiny, to relax his ef- 
forts after the end at which he is straining, 
and to sink back into ease, indolence, and self 
complacency. Much such a period has this 
country passed through since the establish- 
ment of free trade in 1846. Immersed in the 
pursuit of material wealth, proud of the ex- 
tension which our noble principles gave to 
our commerce, and happy in the relief from 
pauperisin and the increased facility of finding 
employment, we have been only too well con- 
tent with things as they were, and too little 
disposed to inquire what they should be. The 
revolutions of 1848, and the crimes, miseries, 
and absurdities to which they give rise, had 
produced a reaction against liberal sympathies 
and opinions, and a tendency to submit with- 
out inquiry, to whatever authorities might be 

ed over us. The election of 1852 was a 
struggle for a ones virtually condemned 
al y, and practically obsolete, and the na- 
tion only sought to strengthen the hands of 
those in whose adhesion to free trade they felt 
entire confidence. 

From different circumstances, it came to 
ep op at no period since the reform bill 

the aristocratic families obtained so firm a 
hold on office, place, and patronage as in the 
commencement of the year 1854. They had 
conducted our business for many years with- 
out any extraordinary miscarriage or misfor- 
tune, and we were content to leave them the 
field of politics as their peculiar vocation and 
monopoly. But war has always been noted as 
an unsparing innovator, the destroyer of con- 
ventional respectabilities, and the overthrow- 
er of all manner of snug and comfortable 
cliques and coteries. 

e experience of the last few months has 
awakened the people of England from their 
dreams of wealth and prosperity, from their 
traditional self-gratulations over the naval and 
military exploits of the late war, and from the 
supposition that men invested with high rank 
and clothed with great office are possessed of 
faculties equal to the direction of our affairs 
whenever there is more than an ordinary 
strain on the vessel of the State. Our eyes 
are open and we behold that we are naked. 
We ask for talent sufficient to conduct great 
affairs to successful conclusions, and, instead 
of talent we are offered titles and pedigrees. 
We ask for merit, and we are offered in ex- 
change high connections, or at best seniority. 
The cold shade of aristocracy is over us all, 





and nothing can grow beneath it except the 
offshoots of the tree itself. 

Up to the middle of November, this coun- 
try believed itself to have armies, generals, 
statesmen, de ents all equal to their sev- 
eral duties, all of the very best the world could 
afford ; and now, in the middle of February, 
in three short months, all is changed, or rath- 
er all is reversed. We have awoke from our 
dream of hope, prosperity and success, to dis- 
aster and dismay. Our generals have turned 
out worse than useless, our ministers something 
more than incapable, every publi¢ department 
has been crushed into hopeless imbecility by 
the weight of unbending routine and worth- 
less formalities, and on no one occasion that 
we are aware of has the right man been se- 
lected to fill the right place. Everything has 
been mismanaged to a degree which, if pre- 
dicted, would have been deemed ineredible ; 
yet so far as the public are are aware, no sin- 
gle official has yet been recalled, and after a 
week’s interregnum government has been re- 
constituted and strengthened only by the 
omission of three of its leading members, 
and the promotion of one who is at least as 
guilty as any of those omitted. 

The people of England have remained 
quiet under all these things. They have felt 
—as how should they not feel ?—the mortality 
which has brought mourning to every hearth. 
They have noted—as how should they not 
note ?—the incredible and inexplicable con- 
fusion and stupidity which have presided over 
every department, giving realitiy to absurdi- 
ties such as the most extravagant imagination 
could never have painted, and occasionin 
miseries such as the gloomiest prophet coul 
never have foreboded. Why the people have 
been so long silent has been to most reflecting 
men a matter of wonder and astonishment.— 
They feel most acutely, but they have remain- 
ed hitherto passive spectators of the method 
in which their best hopes and dearest interests 
have been squandered and betrayed. Perhaps 
they have cherished a hope that at the meet- 
ing of parliament all things would be well.— 
Perhaps they have been content to read their 
sentiments faithfully reflected in the columns 
of the press. Whatever be the cause of 
their silence, that cause exists no longer, 
and we have to look for an expression 
of public opinion from one end of this country 
to the other which will convey to our govern- 
ing classes a most clear and intelligible warn- 
ing that the patience of the nation is exhaust- 
ed, and that the necessity of widening the 
area from which our epeuntvy is to bs taken, 
is t and ount. e enthusiastic 
mathe at the Gon of Derby has led the way 
and the remaining towns of England will not 
be slow to follow. We have been ready 
to allow place and patronage to be monopoliz- 
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ed by a few great families. We have been 
content to live in our, own country, strangers 
toour own government, excluded from the 
working of our own institutions, but it was 
only on condition that our national pride should 
be respected, and our interests and position in 
the great family of nations remain inviolate. 
This our aristocracy have failed to secure to us, 
and therefore the people of England will, we 
hope, demand, in no spirit of wild and theo- 
retical levelling, in no spirit of hatred or ani- 
mosity to any portion of the community, but 
in the spirit of practical reform of an urgent 
and intolerable grievance, that the system 
which excludes plebeian talent from high office 
shall henceforth be discontinued, and that in 
the army, at the desk, and in the council, those 
men shall be called to the. public service who 
are best able to serve the public. We wish 
all success to this movement. 

It_has been our painful lot to witness more 
nearly than others and to obtain more ample 
information as to the manner in which this war 
has been conducted, and we do not hesitate to 
express the opinion, that without an entire 
change of system, a substitution of youth and 
energy for age and decrepitude—unless some 

lan can be hit upon by which merit shall 
the only criterion in the filling up of 
civil and military offices,—without, in fact, a 
complete abandonment of the claims of wealth, 
ily, and of interest, in favor of that 
higher nobility which the hand of God has 
impressed on the forehead of every man of tal- 
ent,it is vain for us to continue the present 
contest, and better to accept any condi- 
tions, however degrading and however humili- 
ating, since no degradation and no humilia- 
tion suffered at the hands of the enemy can 
exceed those which our own servility and 
meanness have inflicted, and are about to in- 
flict, upon ourselves. 





From The Spectator, 24 Feb. 
THE COLD SHADE. 


Bestpes those who are joining in a cry 
against * the governing classes,” and deplor- 
ing “the cold shade of aristocracy” which 

hts all our institutions, there are others 
who, though they hate the slang, feel alarm at 
the clamor, and think that there must be some 
truth in that which “everybody” asserts.— 
There is some truth, although it is mingled 
with falsehood, is exaggerated, and misapplied : 
but the danger is not so much that the mob 

Id misinterpret its own instinctive sense 
and functions, as that certain classes should 
dismiss the truth with the falsehood, and slight 
areal danger because they slight the clamor, 
— like the shepherds who disbelieved the boy 
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when there was a wolf. There are men, 
neither demagogues nor adventurers, who are 
half-inclined to think that “our aristocratic 
system has come to its end;” and although 
we do not share their apprehensions, it is bet- 
ter to be apprehensive than blindly indiffer- 
ent. The general outcry is newer in its uni- 
versality than in its causes. It is an old griev-' 
ance, well known to this country; but never 
before, perhaps, felt so strongly, or exhibited 
so hazardously. When the French revolu- 
tionists were calling out, “ A bas les aristo- 
erats!” “ Les aristos 4 la lanterne!” the 
bulk of the British people was sound enough 
in its loyalty to the upper classes as well as to 
the Crown ; but the example of France, which 
has shown that an aristocracy monopolizing 
pater privileges may be swept clean away, 
as not been entirely lost upon a country in” 
which other classes have risen, and with their 
rise have acquired pretensions to political con- 
sideration. If in Sonia countries privileges 
were more retained by express law, in this 
country the social usages of higher political 
life have been scarcely less exclusive or ty- 
rannical in the eyes of the excluded classes. 
It is quite true that individuals of great ability 
and energy may elevate themselves in the so- 
cial scale, and become a part of the limited 
order which enjoys the occupation of the chief 
places for governing the country. But this 
process of elevation rather removes the indi- 
vidual from his class than extends political 
consideration to the class which produced him. 
The consequence is, very great annoyance 
among the well-to-do classes who are not con- 
nected by birth with land, and among the 
town-settled gentry who have immigrated from 
the country to the urban districts, and who 
are very numerous in the professions and in 
trade. Four or five years ago the same clas- 
ses furnished the special constables to put 
down the Chartist; but, under the impulse of 
triotic chagrin at the disasters of our troops 
in the East, of indignation at the Government, 
and perhaps of some more invidious feeling, 
the special constable has in this present 1855 
half a mind to take part with the Chartist— 
He almost complains that the working classes’ 
are.“ so supine ;” though, in truth, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the perfect hope- 
lessness of doing anything by agitation, which’ 
at present possesses the mind of the working 
classes, has any resemblance to contentment. 
There is still the chronic dissatisfaction of the 
unrepresented freemen at being denied tlie’ 
suffrage ; and this disaffection is not the less 
an unhealthy taint in the political system be- 
cause it is as it were skimmed over. These 
are predisposing causes for the discontent 
which now shows itself more conspicuously in 
classes very much above the. working or evén 
the retail-trading classes. 
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There are more immediate causes of irrita- 
tion. There is no doubt that the action or in- 
action of Government isin discord with the 
settled and prevalent opinions of the great 
mass of the community, divide it into what 
classes you will. Year after year, the settled 
opinions of the community are recognized by 
akind of tribute in the form of “bills” 
brought into Parliament, for various subjects 
of political, social, and material improvement, 
—education, sanitary rule, Parliamentary re- 
form, local legislation, partnership amendment. 
Although these measures so far acknowledge 
the universal wants, they scarcely get further 
than the stage of “ bills,”"—a haecempinnss 
which is at once a recognition and a denial. 

If public opinion is not more effectual in 
compelling the ruling classes to grant what is 
wanted, the means taken to blunt the force of 
public opinion aggravate the discontent. The 
means consist principally in corrupting the 
agency by which public opinion works. This 
is not done by payment of sums of money, or 

giving an exciseman’s place to a patriotic 
poet. The machinery used at present is at 
once more delicate and more extensive, in ac- 
cordance with the immense improvement of 
mechanics. We may have no rotten boroughs, 
but we have reduced the art of wheedling 
constituencies and organizing the misleading 
influences amongst them to a science and a 
branch of attorney’s business. Members of 
Parliament no longer hang back in the lobby 
to be bought up by the whipper-in; but the 
distribution of Treasury or other patronage is 
not the less avowedly given because the route 
for distributing it is more circuitous and more 
decorously veiled. There is akind of cor- 
ruption still more effectual than any direct 
mercenary bribe; it consists in the encour- 
agement of rising men, and in help for them 
to get into this stratum of society, through 
which advancement to professional profit or 
pace is levelled and smoothed. A rising man 
ooks to be identified with the classes that get 
on in life, and no one can help him so effectu- 
ally as a member of the Government. The 
causes of dissatisfaction arising from this state 
of things were in operation before the present 
year, but the circumstances of the last month 
or two have brought them into very active 
—— 
By the operation of the corrupting agency, 
the Representative Chamber of this country 
has been converted into a combination of pub- 
lic men of whom a larger proportion ate 
rung from certain families, while the rest of 

e assembly consists of nobodies conforming 

tothe average requirements of the election 
mey. Professional and adventurous skill 
re is, but even this doubtful kind of power 
has little hold upon the popular assemblage ; 
because the families who now are an object of 
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popeler attack have an exclusive and class 
old upon influence, sufficient to neutralize all 
that do not conform; and the herd of Mem- 
bers are too littie swayed by the common, in- 
stinctive influences of the nation, to be amena- 
ble to appeals on that score. Hence, person- 
al ability can make no way in Parliament, ex- 
cept by identifying itself with Administrative 
business or with the Opposition, and so with 
the expectation of being in the Ministry.— 
Men who seek a more independent position 
become marked men, and are not used up; 
or if they are adopted by either one of the 
great parties in the state, they are shelved in 
subordinate positions, and. are allowed to rise 
to the higher places only when they have be- 
come thoroughly tamed to the system. Thus, 
with a fractional recruiting of “new blood,” 
the same families are continually running their 
rounds before the public. A consequence and 
azeproducing cause of the system is the in- 
esssant repetition of the same ideas. The 
whole governing system is hardened into a 
routine ; and it aggravates the displeasure of 
the excluded classes to see the masters in of- 
fice confessedly incompetent to break through 
the organized obstructiveness of their own 
servants—the officials, civil or military. In 
addition to those now habitual provocatives of 
discontent, another has developed itself in 
great force. There is a marvellous tendency 
to the choice of old men for the most respon- 
sible and active posts. The Premier, the 
Commander-in-chief, the latest manager of 
the Staff, the last Commissioner to overhaul a 
department — all these are men touching the 
proverbial boundary of human life. It is not 


only old families, but old gentlemen that seem 


to possess the exclusive preference for active 
employment ; and the subversive clamor of 
the working classes against “ the aristocracy ” 
is now echoed by Liverpool, Manchester, the 
Stock Exchange, and the Times. It is true 
that men only become known gradually, and 
that public confidence is the  cayoe of years; 
true that the older and therefore experienced 
men form the natural advising “ senatus ” of 
every body politic: but they are properly the 
selectors mb mt of the men of action, 
and the complaint just now is, that our sena- 
tus have forgotten their true duty, in appoint- 
ing their companions and contemporaries to 
act, instead of looking out for the juniors 
whose rise and promise they ought to have 
watched. For there will be strong men after 
Agamemnon, and Waterloo did not see the 
last generation of British soldiers. 

ere id one real feeling at the bottom of 
this clamor, although the cry does not express 
it. At the very moment when public writers 
and speakers are contrasting the faulty ad- 
ministration of the aristocracy with the busi- 
ness of railway companies, building firms, 
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and great contractors, Mr. Samuel Morton Pe- 
to becomes Sir Morton Peto asa Baronet; 
and the complaint that George Stephenson 
cannot put an hereditary “Sir” before his 
name only utters the universal desire for titular 
hereditary distinctions. The aristocracy is not 
more aristocratic than any class in the coun- 
try ; and one of the many great causes which 
have conduced to the exclusiveness of the so- 
called “ governing class” is the codperation of 
the commercial classes in keeping up that se- 
lect influence. There is not a Peto of them 
all that would not rather be admitted into the 
titled aristocracy than remain where he is to 
share extended influence with his whole class. 

One reason why the railway building, and 
contracting class, do not readily obtain access 
to office, is because, throughout the course of 
a too exclusive life, they neglect to study or 
to cultivate political influences ; just as, on the 





other hand, those who make the business of 
political rule the profession of their life neg- 
lect to study the state of feeling, opinion, and 
influence, amongst the commercial and work- 
ing classes. Exclusiveness begets ignorance 
as well as severance, and all classes are losing 
their faculty of acting upon each other or 
through each other. Of all people, those who 
retain to themselves the right of governing are 
most responsible for this divided ignorance ; 
and they can only continue it with great peril 
to the country, our institutions, and their own 
influence. Since the last change of Govern- 
ment has brought no decided change of ideas 
or plans, the popular hope of something to be 
got out of the usual round of ministers has 
immensely declined ; and with it, if we may say 
so, there 1s a serious rise in the premium upon 
the political insurance of the tranquillity of the 
country. 





From The Presbyterian. 
A YEAR IN HEAVEN. 


A year uncalendered ; for what 
ast thou to do with mortal time # 

Its dole of moments entereth not 

That circle, mystic and sublime, 
Whose unreached centre is the throne * 

Of Him, before whose awful brow, 
Meeting eternities are known 

As but an everlasting now! 
The thought removes thee far away— 

Too far beyond my love and tears ; 
Ah! let me hold thee as I may, 

And count thy time by earthly years. 


A year of blessedness—wherein ‘ 
ot one dim cloud bath crossed thy soul; 

No sigh of grief, no touch of sin, 

No frail mortality’s control ; 
Nor one hath disappointment stung, 

Nor care, world-weary, made thee pine ; 
But rapture, such as human tongue 

Hath found no language for, is thine. 
Made perfect at thy passing—who 

Can sum thy added glory now? 
As on and onward, upward through 

The angel-ranks that lowly bow, 
Ascending still from height to height, 

Unfaltering where rapt seraphs trod, 
Nor pausing mid their circles bright, 

Thou tendest inward unto God! 


A year of progress in the lore 
hat’s only learned in heaven; thy mind 

Unclogged of clay, and free to soar, 

Hath left the realms of doubt behind. 
And wondrous things which finite thought 

In vain essayed to solve, appear 
To thy untasked inquiries, fraught 

With explanation strangely clear. 





Thy reason owns no forced control, 

s held it here in needful thrall ; 
God's mysteries court thy questioning soul, 
And thou mayst search and know them all. 


A year of love; thy yearning heart 
as always tender even to tears, 
With sympathies whose sacred art 
Made holy all thy cherished ycars. 
But love, whose speechless ecstasy 
Had overborne the finite, now 
Throbs through thy being pure and free, 
And burns upon thy radiant brow. 
For thou, those hands’ dear clasp hast felt, 
Where still the nail-prints are displayed ; 
And thou before that face hast knelt, 
Which wears the scars the thorns have 
made ! 


A year without thee! I had thought 
y orphan’d heart would break and die, 
Ere time had meek quiescence brought, 
Or soothed the tears it could not dry. 
And yet I live, to faint and quail 
Before the human grief I bear; 
To miss thee so! then drown the wail 
That trembles on my lips in prayer. 
Thou praising, while I weakly pine! 
Thon glorying, while I vainly thrill! 
And thus, between thy heart and mine, 
The distance ever widening still. 


A year of tears to me ; to thee, 
he end of thy probation’s strife, 
he archway to eternity, 
The portal of immortal life. 
To me—tle pall, the bier, the sod ; 
To thee—the palm-of victory given; 
Enough, my heart—thank God ! thank God. 
That thou hast been a year in heaven! 
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From Household Words. 
THE CHINESE ADAM. 


THE notions entertained by Chinese writers 
on the subject of the first man and the crea- 
tion of the world, are very curious. They be- 
gin, like our Scriptural account, with a time 
when the earth was without form and void; 
from that they pass to an idea that was of old 
part of the iedom of Peypt. Chaos was suc- 
ceeded by the working of a dual power, Rest 
and Motion, the one female, and named Yin,— 
the other male, and named Yang. 

Of heaven and earth, of genii, of men, and 
of all creatures, animate and inanimate, Yin 
and Yang were the father and the mother.— 
Furthermore, all these things are either male 
or female: there is nothing in Nature neuter. 
Whatever in the material world possesses, or 
is reputed to possess, the quality of hardness, 
(including heaven, the sun and day) is mas- 
culine. Whatever is soft (including earth, the 
moon, and night, as well as—earth, wood, met- 
als, and water), is feminine. Choofoots says 
on this subject, “ The celestial principle form- 
ed the at the terrestrial principle formed 
the female. All animate and inanimate na- 
ture may be distinguished into masculine and 
feminine. Even vegetable productions are 
male and female; for instance, there is female 
hemp and there are male and female bamboo. 
Nothing can possibly be separated from the 
dual principles named Yin and Yang,—the 
superior and hard—the inferior and soft.” It 
is curious to find that the Chinese have also a 
theory resembling one propounded by Pytha- 
goras, concerning monads and duads. “One” 
they say, “ begat two, two produced four, and 
four increased to eight ; and thus by spontane- 
ous multiplication, the production of all things 
followed.” 

As for the present system of things, it is the 
work of what they call “ the triad powers,”— 
Heaven, Man, and Earth. The following is 
translated from a Chinese Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished about sixty years ago,—“ Before heav- 
en and earthexisted, they were commingled as 
the contents of an egg-shell are.” [In this 
egg-shell, heaven is likened to the yellow, the 
earth to the white of the egg.] “ Or they 
were together, turbid and muddy like thick 
dregs just beginning to settle. Or they were 
together like a thick fog on the point of break- 
ing. Then was the beginning of time, when 
the original power created all things. Heav- 
en and earth are the effect of the First Cause. 
hey in turn produced all other things be- 
sides.” 

Another. part of the tradition runs as fol- 
lows: “In the midst of this chaotic mass 
Pwankoo lived during eighteen thousand years. 
He lived when the heaven and the earth were 
being created; the superior and lighter ele- 





ments forming the firmament,—the_ inferior 
and coarser the dry land.” Again, “ During 
this time the heavens increased every day ten 
feet in height, the earth as much in thickness, 
and Sovalen in stature. The period of eight- 
een thousand years being assigned to the 
growth of each respectively, during that time 
time the heavens rose to their extreme height, 
the earth reached the greatest thickness, and 
Pwankoo his utmost stature. The heavens 
rose aloft nine thousand miles, the earth swell- 
ed nine thousand miles in thickness, and in the 
middle was Pwankoo, stretching himself be- 
tween heaven and earth, until he separated 
them ata distance of nine thousand miles from 
each other. So the highest part of the heay- 
ens is removed from the lowest part of the 
earth by a distance of twenty-seven thousand 
miles.” 

The name of the Chinese Adam—Pwankoo 
—means “ basin-ancient,” that is, “ basined 
antiquity.” Itis probably meant to denote 
how this father of antiquity was nourished 
originally in an egg-shell, and hatched like a 
chick. Among the portraits commonly stored 
up by native archeologists, we find various 
representations of Pwankoo. One is now be- 
fore me that exhibits him with an enormous 
head tipped with two horns. His hair, which 
is of a puritanical cut on the brow, flows loose 
and long over the back and shoulders. He 
has large eyes and shaggy eyebrows,—a very 
flat nose,—a heavy moustache and beard.— 
Only the upper part of his body is exhibited, 
and one can scarcely tell whether the painter 
represents it as being covered with hair, leaves 
or sheepskin. His arms are bare, and his 
hands thrown carelessly the one over the oth- 
er, as if in complete satisfaction with himself. 
Another picture represents him with an apron 
of leaves round his loins, holding the sun in 
one hand, and the moon in the other. A third 
artist has pictured him with a chisel and mal- 
let in his hands, splitting and sculpturing huge 
masses of granite. ‘Through e immense 
opening made by his labor, the sun, moon 
and stars are seen; and at his right hand stand 
for companions, the unicorn on the dragon, 
the pheenix and the tortoise. He appears as 
a strong naked giant, taking pleasure in the 
carving out of the mountains stupendous pil- 
lars, caves, and dens. During his eighteen 
thousand years of effort, we are told that, 
“his head became mountains, his breath winds 
and clouds, and his voicé thunder. His left 
eye was made the sun, and his right eye the 
moon. His teeth, bones, and marrow were 
changed into metals, rocks, and precious stones. 
His beard was converted into stars; his flesh 
into fields, his skin and hair into herbs and 
trees. His limbs became the four poles; his 
veins, rivers; and his sinews formed the un- 
dulations on the face of the earth. His very 
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sweat was transformed into rain, and whatev- 
ér insects stuck to or crept over his gigantic 
body, were made into human beings! 

e uneducated Chinese are careless, and 
the’ educated sceptical, about these things — 
Asa people they are not easily induced to 
pay much regard to whatever has reference to 


more than everyday social wisdom. The sort 
of doctrine common now among the learned, 
is indeed found in the succeeding passage from 
a Chinese author :—“But as everything (ex- 
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cept heaven and earth) must have a beginnin 
and a cause, it is manifest: that heaven an 
earth always existed, and that all sorts of men 
and beings were produced and endowed with 
their various qualities, by that cause. Howey- 
er, it must have been Man that in the begin- 
ning produced all the things upon the earth. 
Him, therefore, we may view as Lord; and it 
is from him, we may say, that the dignities of 
rulers are derived.” 





COBDEN, COTTON, AND MEN. 
1, Adam Street, Adelphi, 14th February 1855. 


Srr—In answer to Mr. Hugh Mason respect- 
ing the wages of cotton-workers here and in 
America, I beg to say, that I took my data from 
the Journal of the Society of Arts and Mr. Wal- 
lis’s report on-the Lowell Factories. I do not 
consider the cotton trade indigenous in the North- 
ern States of the American Union, but think it 
might become so in the Southern States where 
the cotton is produced, and Negro fingers could 
as well work it as cultivate it. The really indi- 

ous country for cotton manufactures will be 
atom India, from whence they first came toEng- 
land; where workers at 3d.perdiem in Indian mills 
must eventually beat in competition English and 
American and Continental mills: and if the 
wages be so good in England as Mr. Mason in- 
timates, the less will be the chance, even though 
demand in India should raise wages to 12d. per 
diem; and the race of men get to be at a premium 
there. Ido not believe that the exodus of the 
cotton manufacture would be an evil to England, 
coming about, as it will do, gradually.' Capital 
will, of course, go where it can get the best inter- 
est; but the cotton-mills of Lancashire are not 
movable capital, and will not be “removed to 
the States.” They will be worn out in work, as 
is the case now; but will not be renewed if not 
wanted. Mr. Mason intimates that the condition 
of cotton work people is improving—* that work- 
érs are scarce and wages advancing.” I can re- 
joice at this for the workmen's sake ; but surely 

. Mason must see that all this makes against 
the continuance of the cotton manafacture in the 
West while an abundance of cheaper hands are 
found in the East. 

. Mr. G. Macgregor says that “ the-recruiting 
sergeant visits the cotton-factory.” I might ask, 
if from them are procured the recruits so unsca- 
soned that they die in numbers so soon after 
landing in the Crimea? Let me not be under- 
stood to reproach any of my countrymen as lack- 
ing bravery. They may “ bear no feeble mind,” 
but if they lack force of body it will be a loss to 
the community. Mr. Macgregor asks, “ what the 
thousands of his countrymen would have done 
had there been no cotton-spinning?” I may an- 





swer—Probably working some years sooner at 
the “black band” and the “coal seams,” and 
hastening the railway advent. 

In conclusion, I must rejoice that my words 
have been the means of eliciting from these gen- 
tlemen their repudiation of the suicidal policy. of 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright. The former gentle- 
man assumes, in his speech, that in case of civil 
war Manchester would lick London, Leeds, and 
Liverpool, and any other three cities thrown in. 
Not in good taste certainly, this bidding for local 
suffrage by reviving the municipal rivalry of the 
darker ages, and especially in one professing to 
be a cosmopolite: therefore it is satisfactory to 
hear from Mr. Mason that nine-tenths of Man- 
chester see through him. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. Brivers Apams. 





EXCHEQUER BILLS OF LOW DENOMINATION. 
Florence, 6th February, 1855. 

Srr—The recent success of the Emperor of 
the French in raising a loan of twenty millions 
sterling, in consequence of its having been divid- 
ed into small sums so as to suit the convenience 
of the less wealthy class of the community, sug- 
gests the idea that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might obtain the same result, and at the 
same time confer an equal boon upon the British 
public, when more money shall be required than 
at present for carrying on the war, by issuing 
Exchequer Bills of ten pounds sterling each, 
bearing interest at the rate of one farthing per 
diem; which might be brought promptly into 
general circulation by paying with them at 
the officers, clerks and other persons emglepeaian 
the various departments of the Government, as 
well as contractors who may supply what may 
be required for the public service ; giving, how- 
ever, to each individual the option of refusing to 
accept these Exchequer Bills, and of insisting 
upon being paid by preference in the current coin 
of the realm. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient 
humble servant, 

W. Brran Cooke. 





THE BRITISH 
: From the Times, 27 Feb. 
THE BRITISH ARISTOCRACY. 


UnpovusTeDty there.are great advantages 
in that system of common law, of legal pre- 
scription, and official tradition which obtains 
in ‘this country and distinguishes it from all 
others. The great British community is but 
inadequately described by any of the terms 
that refer it to the constructive wisdom and 
industry of man. It may rather be said of it, 
‘in the words of a poet who, perhaps, expresses 
more than any other ancient writer the feelings 
of an Englishman,—Crescit occulto velut arbor 
evo. Its growth is natural, spontaneous, and 
irregular. The best account that can be 

iyen of most of our institutions is, that there 
it is, and we see no reason to change it. In 
other nations an audacious spirit of organiza- 
tion has lorg since lopped and trimmed the 
tree, till nature is lost in the artificial form of 
an Empire or a Republic, with its Civil Code 
and its military system. Indeed,-not to detain 
our readers longer than we can help in the 
golden age and “green fields,” we will go at 
once to the point, and observe that our system 
is, fortunately or unfortunately, much better 
adapted for peace than for war. So long as 
we have nothing to do but to grow, like one 
of our own oaks, well and good; but, when it 
comes to war, the order of quiet imperceptible 
wth will no longer answer our purpose. 
n fact, we have tried it and found it wanting. 
We have tried a traditional army, ancestral 
regiments, ancient generals, and a family staff. 
Not that we have intentionally tried it, for we 
have been born an bred to it, and know noth- 
ing better. 

Our Commissariat, Medical Department, 
and all the other services necessary to war, 
have grown up much in the same way as the 
venerable butler, the family butcher, the in- 
digenous gardener, and all the lesser purveyors 
to the necessities of q “ good house.” The 
system does admirably for peace, and for all 
purposes of peace the British army is entirely 
successful. But the experience of many wars 
establishes the melancholy truth, that the 
‘British army, as it exists in peace, is about as 
unfit for war as a cow is torun for the St. 
Leger. After two or three years a heaven- 
sent general makes an army, an organization, 
officers, commissariat, transport, and so forth, 
of his own, and not only wins battles, but 
gains substantial successes. But this does 
not take place till we have lost at least one 
army That is the penalty we pay for break- 
ing that law of peace, which seems to be the 
proper mission of this empire. Once “ free 
of war” by the payment of this penalty, we 
do pretty well. 

very day furnishes fresh evidence that the 
organization of our army has been an organi- 
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zation for peace, and not for war.. It would 
have done very well in the Elysian Fields, 
where the poets tell us the turf 4s always soft, 
the air always balmy, wounds soon heal, the 
combatants are on good terms, the dinner self- 
supplied, and sleep unnecessary. It does in- 
differently well in Windsor Park or at'Chob- 
ham. It only fails when we have to deal with 
a real foe, under real circumstances. Such is 
the force of habit, especially in an organiza- 
tion of peace, where all: the arrangements are 
borrowed from peace, that an army like ours 
is positively out of its element in war. Look 
to the debates in our columns of this day. The 
Commander-in-Chief expects hay and corn to 
come to his cavalry as naturally as it comes 
along the Kensington-road to the Knights- 
bridge Barracks, nobody caring to know 
whence it comes, or whose the carts are’ that 
bring it. Cavalry pickets perish for want of 
covering and food,not merely because they weré 
not sent in sufficient quantities from England 
—not merely because there is no store at 
Balaklava—but because there is not the usual 
London tradesmen to bring the hay and horse- 
cloths a mile or two, to the very spot where 
they are wanted. There is plenty of food for 
man and beast to be got within a few days’ 
run of the army, but the general expects it to 
be fed from hand to moutk with an arm 3,000 
miles long. They are in the Crimea, and their 
source of supply in this metropolis. 

When collie are marched about in the 
British Isles they find barracks, or at least 
public-houses, at the end of their day’s jour- 
ney, and it seems expected they will find the 
same in the Crimea, in the face and even in 
track of a foe. At this moment they are un- 
able to make the movement in advance they 
may have to make any day, for want of light 
tents. The | per as in London brings our 
potatoes and cabbages to the door every day, 
and, 4 his bill is not a light one, still he 
never fails. But there are no greengrocers 
in the Crimea, none at least that ply from 
Balaklava to the camp ; so shiploads of vege- 
tables rot in the harbor while the army is per- 
ishing for want of them five miles distant. 
thing wanting at our camp has been the noi 
rattle of the tradesman’s cart, the area bell, 
the area steps, the trays of fish and butcher's 
meat, the chubby youth who holds a protract- 
ed conference with the kitchenmaid about 
nothing at all, and now and then the more 
bulky arrival of a waggonload of coal. Lord 
Raglan, worthy man rs out of his latitude. 
“What can these tradesmen be about ?”— 
“That turbot is not fit to put on the table.” 
“Tell Mr Sheepshanks that if he does not 
te me better mutton I shall go somewhere 
else.” 

Certainly, it is a t pity the army ever 
left London—that E if t “ colt have 
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“been carried on without it. Belgravia and 


Tyburnia are bad enough—they are so far 
from the markets in the city; but when you 
come to 3,000 miles from Newgate-street it is 
uite impossible for our commissariat to feed 
em, even with the nation to pay their bills. 
Then it is so provoking when a storm comes 
and sinks your supplies, or stops them in some 
strait of the sea. ‘The worst part of the mat- 
ter is that the Commissariat and Transport 
services are not fit for gentlemen, and you 
cannot get anybody to attend to them. We 
freely confess that it is a very great pity the 
noble profession of arms should be mixed up 
with such vulgar considerations. It would be 
much better if soldiers could fight as the 
heroes and heroines in the three-volume 
novels make love, without even eating and 
drinking. But so long a victuals and drink, 
and a’ few other vulgarities, are necessary to 
soldiers, something must be done, for we can 
neither expect manna to rain from the skies, 
nor ravens to bring rations in their bills, nor 
the barrel and cruise never to fail. So we 
must give up the old patriarchal idea of these 
things finding their way to the mouths of our 
soldiers, as they do in this country, with the 
smallest imaginable trouble, and devise a new 
organization of this, as of the other branches 
of the service, expressly with a view to war— 
one, in fact, for the use of fighting soldiers. 
It must be made, uot an amusement, not a 
routine, not a mystery, but a “ business,” in 
the city sense of the word. Mr. Lindsay, a 





man of business, confesses to a certain sense 
of surprise on finding, on a visit to the French 
Minister of War, that war really is a busjness 
in that country, and is done as a merchant 
does the work of his counting-house. He was 
amazed to learn that the provess is intelligible, 
and that a French Minister of War knows 
what men and material he has in hand, and 
where they are when he wants them. This 
organization is oposed to mere growth, and 
though it may be thought superfluous for us in 
time of peace, it certainly has the merit of 
making an army capable of being used in 
time of war. To devise some such organiza- 
tion, or, at least, to put things in train for it, 
we conceive to be one of the objects of the 
Committee of Inquiry, and, as that committee 
will go about it clumsily and slowly, nothing 
will be so easy or so politic as for Government 
to get the start, and originate a real workin 
fighting, reorganization for the army of their 
own. But then, we suspect, they must not 
listen to a board of general officers, or any old 
heads whatever. These respectable old gen- 
tlemen have all grown up with the idea of 
spontaneous growth. The older the better 
with them: the clumsier the better ; the more 
roundabout the better; the more formal and 
utterly unreasonable the better; and they 
certainly will never consent to the Minister of 
War being at liberty to employ the best men 
to be found for the work, or to adopt an 
other of the straightest ways to the ends 
war. 





LABOR AND REST. 


“Two hands upon the breast, and lIabor is past." 
ad —([Russian proverb. 


“Two hands upon the breast, 

And labor's done : 
Two pale fect crossed in rest— 

The race is won: 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 

And all tears cease : 
Two lips where grief is mute, 

And wrath at peace.” 
So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot: 
God in His kindness answereth not, 
“ Two hands to work addrest 

Aye for His praise : 
Two feet that never rest. 

Walking His ways: 
Two eyes that look above 

Still, through all tears, 
Two lips that breathe but love, 

ever more fears.” 
So cry we afterwards, low at our knees : 
Pardon those erring prayers! Father, hear 
these ! Chambers's Journal. 





Tae ApMIRALTY IN 1T8 CoILDHOOD.—It is 
with the greatest astonishment we observe that 
an admiral has just been appointed at the age of 
54! We have heard before many years past 
that the service was going to the dogs, but we 
little expected that, withia our lifetime, it would 
have gone to worse than dogs—to puppies; and 
what do you call a British admiral under the age 
of 60 but an arrant young puppy, that is only fit 
to float paper boats in the Serpentine? We 
have come to a pretty pass, indeed, when mere 
boys, who have never known what the gout is, 
and can venture on the deck probably without 
the aid of a crutch, are given the command of a 
fleet, and this, too, when we have admir:ls on the 
list of the matured ages of 70, 80, and 90—steady- 
going, experienced men, who can neither see, 
hear, talk, nor walk! It is reducing our naval 
supremacy to little better than child’s play ; and 
we tremble for the honor of our country when 
it is put, as thoughtlessly as if it were a toy, into 
the hands of striplings, that bift a few years 
back would have been thought complete babies, 
—Punch, 
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From The Spectator, 17 Feb. 
SUCCESSFUL AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


Tue recent expedition up the Chadda has 
met with a success unexampled in the histo- 
ry of African explorations. The expedition 
arose out of a discovery made by Dr. Barth. 
Before that enterprising traveller set out on 
his perhaps fatal journey to Timbuctoo, he 
calle an excursion to the South of Lake Chad, 
and on his way he crossed a river of consider- 
able magnitude, flowing Westward, which he 
rightly conjectured to be the Chadda, an East- 
ern branch of the Niger. When this intelli- 
gence reached the Foreign office, Lord Clar- 
endon pro to the Admiralty that a steam- 
er should be sent up the Chadda from the sea, 
to ascertain its character and open a communi- 
cation with the overland explorers, Dr. Barth, 
and Dr. Vogel. 

It so happened that, in 1852, Mr. Macgreg- 
or Laird had offered to provide a steamer for 
the exploration of any of the African rivers ; 
and he was called upon by the Admiralty to 
submit a plan of operations to them. The 
plan he sent in was adopted; the Govern- 
ment agreed to pay 5000/. as its contribution ; 
and Mr. Laird contracted to build a screw 
steamer of 265 tons, capable of steaming‘ten 
knots an hour, to pay all the expenses of the 
voyage, and to carry out as passengers such 
officers as the government might appoint. 

The natives are incapable of appreciating 
an expedition of a purely scientific or philan- 
thropic character ; and it was hoped, not with- 
out reason, that the trading character of the 
vessel to be employed would fail to excite the 
jealousies of the native chiefs on the banks 
of the river, who readily welcome trading ad- 
venturers. Captain Becroft, so well, and so 
long known in connection with the Niger, vol- 
unteered for the service, and was busily en- 
gaged preparing for it, when death removed 
rom the scene of his usefulness this remarka- 
ble man—who, individually, perhaps, has done 
more good during his residence of twenty-two 
years at Fernando Po than any other Euro- 
— in those parts. Dr. Baikie, R. N., and 

r. Bleek, a German philologist, were the two 
other government officers appointed to ascend 
the Chadda. Mr. Laird named his steamer the 
Pleiad, and she sailed from Liverpool in May 
last; calling at Sierra Leone for interpret- 
ers, and at the Kroo coast for Kroomen; dis- 
charging her European crew at Sierra Leone 
and Fernando Po. She left that island for 
the Niger on the 8th of July, with a comple- 
ment of sixty-six—twelve Europeans, and the 
remainder Africans. Nine of the Europeans 
were the officers of the Pleiad; three were 
government oflicers—Dr. .Baikie, Mr. May, 
who had volunteered from her Majesty’s shi 
Crane, and an assistant to Dr. Baikie Dr. Bleek 





had invalided from Fernando Po. The Rey. 
Mr. Crowther of the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty, accompanied the expedition, on the invita- 
tion of Mr. Laird; and the remainder were 
Africans of different tribes, to serve as inter- 
preters, and Kroomen, forming the working 
crew of the vessel. i 

After an absence of four months the Pleiad 
returfied to Fernando Po, without the loss of 
a single man; and on Monday evening this 
week, Dr. Baikie, in robust health, read a-pa- 
per at the Geographical Society, detailing the 
results of the expedition. These may be brief- 
ly summed - — 

1. The exploration of the river Chadda 250 
miles bejend the point reached by Allen and 
Oldfield in 1833. 

2. The unprecedented — of ys whole 
number of Europeans employed in the ex 
dition, without a single pom. fo ata 

These results may be attributed to three 
causes. First, to the description of vessel em- 
employed. The Pleiad is the first exploring 
vessel ever fitted with the screw propeller.— 
she is built on the model of the famous yacht 
America; displacement is procured by breadth, 
not length; and with the propeller lifted, the 
Pleiad is a fast sailing schooner, 100 feet lon 
by 24 féet beam. The peculiarity of her build 
enabled her to make the voyage out to the 
scene of operations without the necessity of 
taking in fuel of green wood upon the coast, 
which is sure to engender fever; and her 
shortness rendered her more manageable in 
the river. 

Secondly, to the free use of quinine, both 
asa preventive of and aremedy for fever; 
to the regular use of Burnett’s disinfecting 
fluid; to keeping the bilges clean; and to 
scraping the decks, in place of washing them ; 
and to boiling the water used for drinking. 

Thirdly, to entering the river at the proper 
season, while its waters were rising. 

We may therefore consider this expedition, 
to mark a new era in African exploration— 
As far as the banks of the river were con- 
cerned, the elements of disease were as rife 
as in the government expedition of 1842, which 
ascended the river in Rugust, and lost forty- 
two men in one half the time that the Pleiad 
remained in the river. It is demonstrated 
that a well planned, well officered expedition, 
can survey these great arteries of the African 
continent in safety ; that the veil can be safe- 
ly lifted from the mysterious interior; and 
that a few thousand pounds judiciously ie 
over eight or ten years, will remove the blank 
between the -Niger and the Indian Ocean 
which now deforms our maps. 

It would be unfair to the leaders of former 
expeditions, not to state that the successful 
treatment of fever by quinine, to which evi- 
dently the immunity from mortality is to be 
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mainly attributed, was not known, or, at all 
events not practised, when they were under- 
taken; but, to show the marked difference, 
we subjoin the mortality of four expeditions 
connected with the Niger.: 

In 1805—Mungo Park left the Gambia 
with 38 Europeans; seven of whom survived 
to reach the Niger at Sego, and the pod 

eir 


der perished, either from disease or wi 
intrepid leader on the river. 

In 1816—out of Captain Tuckey’s expedi- 
‘tion to the Congo, then supposed to be the 
embouchure of the Niger, only one man es- 


ped ~ 
1832~—’33—the Liverpool expedition, lost 
40 out of 49 Europeans. 

In 1842—Buxton’s expedition, under Cap- 
tain Trotter, R. N., lost forty-two out of one 
hundred and forty-five whites. 





. From The Spectator, 17 Feb. 


PROGRESS OF THE AFRICAN INVA- 
SION. 


Tae successful navigation of the Eastern 
branch of the Niger to a distance of two hund- 
red and fifty miles above any previous ascent, 
without loss or serious sickness among the 
érew, is an event pregnant with instruction 
and with hope. Not long since it was assum- 
éd, almost as settled and self-evident, that the 
seaboard of Western Africa was so deadly to 
European life for any success in penetrating 
it to be possible, and that to renew these ex- 

itions was simply to waste money and men. 

e voyage of the Pleiad has at once refuted 
the presumption and rendered impossible the 
renewal of any such fatal attempts as the 
Niger expedition of 1842. It ought also to 
teach us not to rest content with conclusions 
that are only presumptive, while any part of 
the world is closed against the scientific inves- 
tigation or the industry of man. 

But it conveys yet greater lessons. From 
the account of the expedition which we print 
in another page, it will be seen that it could 
not have been successful except by a combina- 
tion of precautions,—entering the river at the 
proper season, boiling the water to render it 
mnoxious for drinking, cleanliness on board, 
the use of a disinfecting fluid, the use of 
quinine as a febrifuge, and the use of a ship 

after the most improved model. To dis- 
cover these six means of success, it required a 
previous combination of many scientific exer- 
tions, some of them of the largest kind. The 
make of the vessel is due to a branch of me- 
chanics still in its infancy; the sanitary ap- 
pliances could only result from very extensive 
physiological and chemical studies, carried on 
with a generous search for truth, unconscious 
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of any —_ aid for the passage up the 
Niger; the use of quinine presupposed the 
skill of modern chemistry, and. the discovery 
of America. It was through the wild course 
of the Genoese navigator wandering to seek 
the Indies, and through the swamps of Peru, 
that the true path to the interior of Africa 
lay. Yet men talk of limiting studies to 
“ practical” and “specific” objects! Even 
the observation necessary for timing this ex- 
— could only have been bought by the 
atal failures that preceded it; and some few 
brave travellers have sacrficed themselves 
that multitudes may follow in safety. 

A continent has laid for countless ages al- 
most useless to man. Civilization has only 
nibbled at its extremities and edges. Liberia 
has resettled the native race, after undergoin 
a preparatory civilization in the hard sch 
of slavery; and perhaps by learning to be 
free and independent, the countrymen of 
President Roberts may teach our own cousins 
of America the last lesson in the respect due 
to liberty. But all internal Africa still pos 
sesses a formidable army of observation in the 
savage interest. By the successful opening 
of a path to commerce, the flank of that army 
will be turned; and a new advance has been 
made towards redeeming Africa for the use 
of man. 

It has been observed that modern _philoso- 
phy inclines to practical science rather than 
to metaphysics or literature. True, but prac- 
tical science may be too exclusive. It is but 
one of the handmaids of a true philosophy.— 
Man becomes wise for his own guidance in 
proportion as, modestly admitting the finite 
weaknesses that accompany even his latest 
learning, he abstains from presumptive con- 
clusions. Causes we know not; laws we can 
observe. We know not the beginnings, reach 
not the end, and must not presume the next 
stage in the limited journey that we can trace. 
If,as Lord Ashburton says, we are on the 
transition between a darker to a brighter age, 
probably the distinction between the two lies 
in the presumptuous ignorance of the one, the 
modest ignorance of the other. When hu- 
man knowledge is faithful and obedient to its 
own discoveries, it leads to enlarged and high- 
er life; when it presumes its own sufficiency, 
whether it give the preference to bookish 
learning, to Fakir speculation, or to “ practi- 
cal” materialism, it leads to disappointment. 
In the admirable letter to the Metropolitan 
Church Schoolmasters’ Association, explain- 
ing somewhat further his doctrine of the study 
of “common things,” Lord Ashburton—a son 
of commerce though a British Peer—preach- 
ing the age to come, strikingly reminds us, that 
even in such high things as knowledge the 
end is sometimes sacrificed to the means; that 
“human meddling,” when it departs from 
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faithful obedience to laws faithfully studied, 
cannot create, but may destroy. 


“Tt is beyond your power to impiant a faculty 
in a chill’s mind; but you may, and often do, 
obliterate faculties. You cannot instil one single 
incentive to exertion; but you do habitually 
weaken and crush many. I will give you ex- 
amples. The man untaught by you, but taught 
by God, has an ear trained to catch sounds and 
imitate them : the man trained by you has often 
his sense of hearing so far obliterated that he is 
unable to catch the sound by the appointed or- 
gan, the ear—he can only catch it through his 
reason when it is spelt to him; and so it is that 
God’s gift is impaired by man’s interference. In 
the same way, we find Senior Wranglers and 
First Class men moving about the world who 





can neither see with their eyes nor hear with 
their ears—who can only collect from books that 
which others, by. the use of natural faculties, col- 
a more vividly, more usefully, for them- 
selves. 


Impatient human meddling would. have 
taught us to go only the straight path, and 
wouldéhave made us gel the “ = at- 
tempt” to gain possession of Africa: divine- 
ly-maplanted instinet led men, by circuitous 
paths, through the laboratory, through the 
shipping-yard, through America, back to the 
tawny continent; and now we see the domain 
in store to reward the labors of science pur 
sued thus piously and disinterestedly. 





On Gop MANIFEST IN THE FLEsH.—To love 
tne Lord his God with all his heart and his 
neighbor as himself, is the end and perfection of 
man’s being. and for the exercise of these two 
affections, or,in other words, for the fulfilment 
of these duties, and keeping of those two com- 
mandments, he was, by the primitive constitu- 
tion of his nature, formed and furnished with fa- 
culties and powers. But by the fall, he lost the 
first and highest of these capacities, and became 
insensible to God. How, then, was he to be re- 
stored to that, without which his whole soul was 
out of course, and all within him darkness and 
disorder? How was he to be brought back to 
the fulfilment of that law, on which his well- 
being and happiness essentially depended? His 
philanthropy, impaired as it was by the loss of 
that higher principle with which it was intimate- 
ly connected, still lingered in his bosom. His 
heart was still alive to the touch of human sym- 
pathy, and to the love of his fellow man. And 
God came down, as it were, to lay hold of and 
seize that cord by which he could still be drawn. 
For this purpose, God presented Himself to man 
in the form of man. He assumed his nature, 
that he might be a fit recipient of that love which 
man was capable of yielding. He met him at 
every point of sympathy. He thus won his 
heart as a friend, an equal, and a brother: and 
then disclosed the wondrous secret, that, in Him, 
were hidden all the treasures of the Godhead bod- 
ily. So that, in loving Him, he loved God ; and 
as it respected him, the second commandment 
was sublimated and transubstantiated into the 
first. Such was the marvellous contrivance by 
which our salvation was effected. Such was 
“the great mystery of godliness, God manifest 
in the flesh.” “Hast thou been so long time 
with me, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father.”— 
Such was the language of Him who called us 
brethren, implying thereby that that bretherhood 
with Him constituted us the sons of God, and 
whose parting message to His disciples was, “Go 
to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend un- 
to my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God.”— Christian Observer. 





On Unreasonaste Temptations. We 
may in some measure ascertain the moral condi- 
tion of a man by the kind of things that tempt 
him. There are some temptations, the assaults 
of which, if we resist them, imply no depravity of 
the mind. But there are other temptations which, 
whether we resist them or not, could not be tri- 
als to any but a thoroughly disordered mind.— 
Thus, for an instance, were the task imposed on 
a class of students to write on some given sub- 
ject, and were a prize held out to- the fore- 
most candidate, and were the youth who. trod 
the closest on the heels of the winner, to feel 
some stirrings of envy or disappointment, which 
he at once resisted and put down, we should 
feel that he was deserving of our admiration 
rather than our disapproval. But if a dull and 
stupid youth, who fied no pretensions even to 
pass muster in the class, were to hang his va- 
cant head with mortification because he had 
not surpassed the excellence which won the 
prize ; and were he, by what he thought an effort 
of right principle, to quell the storm within, we 
should see at once that the trial, though resisted, 
could not even have approached him, unless he 
were a monster of vanity and presumption. 

Or take another case. Suppose a person had 
done me a most important service, and I were 
to offer him a payment proportioned to his mer- 
it, but barely so; and were a transient feeling 
of discontent to stir within him, which he im- 
mediutely and promptly checked; who would 
say that that passing cloud bespoke a dark or 
thankless mind? But suppose that I had acted 
with unbounded generosity to a given person, and 
that while 1 lavished kindnesses upon his head 
and looked for the response of a full tide of grat- 
itude, I could read in his heart that he was even 
remotely tempted to feel annoyed at my doing 
so little for him, let him repel that temptation 
as successfully as he might, I should nevertheless 
be painfully convinced that I had thrown away 
all my kindness upon a base and ungrateful sub- 
jeet.—Ciristian Observer. 
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THE. COUNTESS ‘OF BLESSINGTON. 


, From the Examiner. 
The Literary Life and Correspondence of the 
Countess of Blessington. By R. R. iad. 
-den, M. R.I. A., Author of “ Travels in the 
East,” &c. &c. &c. Three vols. Newby. 


“ Edmund Power, Esq. of Knockbrit in the 
county of “ Tipperary,” was during the latter 
rt of the last century an Irish couptry gen- 
man, who started in life with a small prop- 
erty at Curragheen, in Waterford, and mar- 
ried at an early age Ellen, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Edmund Sheehy. The Sheehy’s had 
the Desmond’s for their ancestors, but they 
had latterly been for several generations an 
ill-fated-family. Edmund, the father of Ellen, 
perished on the scaffold in 1765, an innocent 
man accused of misprison of agrarian outrage. 
In the preceding year, Edmund’s cousin Nich- 
olas, a priest, had been hung, drawn and quar- 
tered. His head, stuck on a spike, remained 
for twenty years over the porch of the old 
Clonmel gaol. 

Soon after Mr. Power's marriage to Ellen 
Sheehy, he removed to Knockbrit, near Clon- 
mel, in the County of Tipperary, and there 
his children were all born; Anne, Michael, 
Edmund, Marguerite, Ellen, Robert, and Ma- 

Anne. These children were nearly all of 

, from the beginning handsome ; Mar- 
erite only, born in the year 1790, differed 
from the rest. Her beauty was late in its de- 


Wepeeent, for asa child she was pale and 
weakly, and marked, as it might seem, for ear- 
ly death. She was precocious, too, very keen 
of perception, and exquisitely sensitive, all 
which made it the more probable to those 
about her that she would never become a wo- 
man. Her father belonged to the generation 


of rollicking Irish gentlemen which has now 
d away. His temper was violent, and 

e was harsh to his children; while her moth- 
er was a plain and simple woman, unable to 
understand an over-clever child. Her broth- 
ers and sisters were joyous with health, and 
rough companions, but ready always to sub- 
mit to her li as a weaver of fictions; and 
she would tell them tales of her own spinning 
by the hour together. Her genius for this 
kind of story-telling made her famous even in 

<nockbrit. 

When Marguerite was about seven years 
old, Mr. and Mrs. Power removed from Knock- 
brit to Clonmel, the County town of Tippe- 
rary, where they lived in a small incommodi- 
ous dwelling near the bridge of Suir Island, 
and Mr. Power engaged in business as a corn 
merchant and butter-buyer. At Clonmel the 
health of Marguerite improved. She contin- 
ued her studies and her dreams, but ceased to 
be the pale child sitting apart from the loud 
mirth and active sports of her companions. 
She was gaining strength against an evil day. 
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Her father, with a recklessness then common 
in Ireland, began to indulge in pleasures and 
in hospitalities beyond his means ; and had © 
forgotten both his means and interests in al- 
lowing himself, as the tool of Lord Donough- 
more, to be tempted with the position of a 
magistrate for the counties of Tipperary and 
Waterford. The false promises and his own 
reckless temper, led him into magisterial ex- 
cesses that could only tend to his ruin. He 
spent his nights at the head of a troop of 

ragoons, hunting down rebels, and acquired 
a morbid delight in such sport. In return, 
the friends of hunted persons of course took 
their revenge, by burning Mr. Power's store- 
houses, laying waste his plantations, and kil- 
ling his cattle. It soon became obvious even 
to Mr. Power himself, that he was on the high 
road to destruction. He had overdrawn his 
capital in the mercantile firm to which he was 
attached, and his partners got rid of him. It 
was then his patron suggested to him that he 
might retrieve his fortunes by establishing a 
newspaper, written of course in the same pa- 
tron’s interests. The newspaper was estab- 
lished as the Clonmel Gazette, or Munster 
Mercury, and proved a ruinous affair. It was 

rosecuted at last for a libel written by Lord 

onoughmore himself, who left his client to 
pay costs and damages. That blow the pub- 
ication did not long survive. 

Mr. Power had thus, for several years, it is 
needless to repeat, been hastening his own 
downfall. He is described to have been a 
fine man, of aristocratic presence, carefully 
dressed with white cravat, frills, ruffles, leath- 
er breeches, and top-boots. Hunting with 
dogs by day, and with dragoons by night, he 
galloped to hisend. A shocking incident pre- 
cipitated matters. In 1803, when Marguerite 
was but thirteen years old, her father, in the 
course of one of his night rides, shot dead as 
a rebel, a poor widow’s son, a harmless 
ant who was carrying a pitchfork to be mend- 
ed. He had assumed the pitchfork to be evi- 
dence against him, and the boy’s body, car- 
ried to Clonmel, was hung out of the old Court- 
house, for the admonition of all evil-disposed 
persons. There the body was first seen by 
the mother after the boy’s death. Mr. Power 
was tried for the murder and acquitted, but 
his name was expunged from the istracy. 

At about the same time, Anne, the eldest 
child of the family, died of a nervous fever, 
“ partly the result of the terror and anxiety 
into which the whole family were plunged by 
the misfortunes which gathered round them, 
aggravated by the frequent and terrible out- 
breaks of rage to which their father, alwa 
passionate, now became more than ever su 
ject.” Edmund, the second son, died shortly 
afterwards. Care and distress settled on the 
household. 
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But still the “ hospitalities” went on. The 
47th Regiment was stationed in Clonmel, and 
the officers were frequently at Mr. Power’s 
table. One of them, Captain Farmer, a rich 
man who had been subject to attacks of Lu- 
nacy, proposed to marry ree asking 
consent, not of the girl, but of her father. For 
the sake of the money likely to be brought by 
such a match, and in spite of the lunacy, Mr. 
Power gave his child to Captain Farmer.— 
Against her tears and entreaties to the con- 
trary he opposed harsh words and blows, while 
her mother opposed other tears and other en- 
treaties to her own. ‘She was still a child, 
bound to obey her parents as her gods, and at 
the age of fourteen Marguerite Power became 
Mrs. Farmer. 

The child was brutally treated in his wild 
moments, by a husband whose insane acts not 
long afterwards caused his name to be ex- 
punged from the army list. He proposed then 
to go to India, and Marguerite most properly 
refused to follow. A separation was conced- 
ed, and the unhappy girl lived for a time at 
home, where she was regarded as an interlo- 

r, and from which she was ultimately forced 
into a position of greater independence, but 
not free from blame. The fact is not dwelt 
upon in these volumes, nor was it necessa- 
ry that it should have been, but it was 
the error in her life (in that direction, we 
honestly believe, the only one) which the 
world agrees not to pardon or forget. It is 
less generally known that Mrs. Farmer would 
have chosen to become the wife of Captain 
Jenkins, on her husband’s death, if the possi- 
bility of such reparation had presented itself 
even at the time when there was suddenly 
placed before her the alternative of a union 
of rank. Yet to her whom this person treat- 
ed so ungenerously it is well understood that 
he was indebted till the close of his life for 
the most considerate charity and kindness. 

Her husband’s career ended with a violent 
death in the year 1817. She was living in 
Manchester square at the time, and four 
months afterwards was married to the Earl of 
Blessington. See then began that life spent 
in the cultivation of all that is best and most 
delightful in the social intercourse of our own 
day, for which she was so marvellously fitted, 
and of which we find instructive and very 
interesting records in the volumes now before 
us. Lord en who entered with ex- 
cessive zest into the pleasurable excitements 
which belong to social life, a man only too 
free-hearted, who mortgaged lands rather than 

ss tenants for arrears of rent, and who en- 
ed life with a luxurious magnificence, first 
e upon his young wife to aid in gather- 
ing to their mansion in St. James’s square 
(the house tenanted now by the Windham 
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Club) the aristocracy not of rank only, but 
also of mind and soul. Shifting his ground 
in search of refined pleasure, the earl after. 
wards resided with his Countess not in Eng- 
land only, but also in Italy and France. — 
Everywhere they won the best to their assem- 
blies, less by their unbounded hospitality than 
by the evident and unaffected pleasure taken 
by them in the friendships and acquaintance-° 
ships they sought. What could they not win 
if they sought it, when the most winning fea- 
tures of the Irish character shone forth so 
pleasantly in each? The husband’s frank: 
generosity had its completion in the wife’s 
equal frankness, and its enrichment by other 
qualities of hers not less delightful; for be- 
sides that unrestricted kindliness, there was 
the homage conquered by her beauty, and 
more surely by the promptness of womanly 
sympathies, her absolute and never-failin 
po humor, her thoroughly kind heart, aad 
the brilliancy of her conversation, full of a 
wit that never stung the most sensitive. Even 
if some of these qualities ran. to excess and 
became faults, they’ made, taken together, 
such a character for the house in which they 
were at home as could not fail to-attract alike 
the witty and the wise. It is no’‘marvel to us 
that the Countess of Blessington should have 
had no firmer friend than Walter Savage 
Landor—a friendship formed before she was 
known as a writer, and to’ which every year 
added strength and mutual esteem. Lord 
Blessington died very suddenly in Paris in the 
year 1829, in the forty-sixth year of his age ; 
and it was after this date Lady Blessington 
became known as a novelist, and a contributor 
to literature in various forms. But upon this 
part of her career, or on the wit and the kind- 
ness which distinguished it to the last, and 
made her home even more remarkable in later 
than it had been in earlier years, it is not our 
resent intention to dwell. Our sketch will 
complete when we have referred to another 
circumstance dating from that earlier time. 
The strong desire of the last years of Lord 
Blessington’s life was that Count D’Orsay, to 
whom he had become much attached, should 
stand towards him’in the relation of a son.— 
His eldest son by his first wife having died, 
only a few months passed before he bound 
Count D’Orsay, by a formal document, to 
marry one of his daughters by that iormer 
wife, and take upon himself the duties and 
position of his heir. Count D’Orsay in con- 
sequence married Harriette, the youngest of 
these daughters, when she was only‘fourteen 
years and a few monthsold. It was an un- 
wise and cruel family arrangement, which 
could end only as it did, in unhappiness, and 
in the separation of the couple so anited.— 
The other part of the Earl’s wish was fulfilled. 
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Mr. Madden writes of the last days of Count 
D’Orsay, whom he visited but a few weeks be- 
fore his death :— : 


I visited my poor friend a few weeks before 
his death, and found him evidently sinking, in 
the last stage of disease of the kidneys, compli- 
cated with spinal complaint. The wreck only 
of the beau D’Orsay was there. q 

He was able to sit up and to walk, though 
with difficulty and evidently with pain, about his 
room, which was at once his studio, reception 
room, and sleeping apartment. He burst out 
crying when I entered the room, and continued 
fora length of time so much affected that he 
could hardly speak tome. Gradually he became 
composed, and talked about Lady Blessington’s 
death, but all the time with tears pouring down 
his pale, wan face, for even then his features were 
death-stricken. 

He said with marked emphasis, “Jn losing her 
I lost everything in this world—she was to me a mo- 
ther! a dear, y iss mother! a true loving mother to 
me!” While he uttered thése words he sobbed 
and cried like achild. And referring to them, he 
again said, “You understand me, Madden.” I un- 
derstood him to be speaking what he felt, and 
there ‘was nothing in fis accents, in his position 
or his expressions (for his words sounded in my 
ears like those of a dying man), which led me to 
believe he was secking to deceive himself or 
me. 


The volumes of letters now published in- 
clude a very large number addressed to Lady 
Blessington by living people. We have al- 
ways expressed our disapproval of this use of 
private correspondence. We do not at all see 
why eminence in public life should deprive 
anybody of his private rights ; and the right 


of putting pen to r when he has a friend 
tenddvecs, with ths corthinty that he is speak- 
ing to a friend and not producing copy for a 
printer, is surely one that literary men know 
more than all others how to value. But they 
‘have it not, and never will have it, until they 
have wearied editors of “‘ memoirs and corre- 
mdence” by their never-ceasing pratest. 

e enter our protest, Sonehoen, _ ~y eee 
against the appearance of a great t is 
to be Send to. tee pages of Mr. Madden. 
Having done that, we are bound to add that 
disclosures in the present instance sin 
inst nothing but the principle in question. 
they bring forward no letter that could in- 
jure any man or woman, or tend in any way 
to affect the reputation of its writer, except 
in the case of Sole Blessington herself, and 
the letters of hers that we find published 
here are only of a kind to make her memory 
more honored by the world. Sir William 
Gell, the astronomer Piazzi, Eugene Sue, Ca- 
simir Delavigne, Lord Byron, the Countess 
Guiccioli, Miss Landon, Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, the late Duke of Wellington, Sir Ed- 
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ward Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Dick- 
ens, Lord John Russell, Lord Brough 
Barry Cornwall, and many others, men of all 
characters and all shades of opinion, appear 
here as Lady Blessington’s friends and cor- 
respondents. But we san afford little space 
for extracts, and a few wise and witty sen- 
tences from Mr. Landor’s letters are that 
we shall take, in parting, from this ample 
store. 


I have been reading Beckford’s Travels, and 
Vatheck. The last pleases me less than it did 
forty years ago, and yet the Arabian Nights have 
lost none of their charms for me. All the learn- 
ed and wiseacres in England cried out against 
this wonderful work, upon its first appearance ; 
Gray among the rest. Yet I doubt whether an 
man, except Shakspeare, has afforded so nh | 
delight, if we open our hearts to receive jt. The 
author of the Arabian Nights was the greatest 
benefactor the East ever had, not excepting Mo- 
hammed. How many hours of pure happiness has 
he bestowed on six and twenty millions of hear- 
ers. All the springs of the desert have less re- 
freshed the Arabs than those delightful tales, and 
they cast their gems and genii over our benight- 
ed and foggy regions. 

After a year or more, I receive your reminis- 
cences of Byron. Never, for the love of God, 
send anything again by a Welshman—I mean 
anything literary. Lord D.’s brother, like Lord 
D. himself, is a very good man, and if you had 
sent me a cheese, would have delivered it safely 
in due season. But a book is a thing that does 
not spoil so soon. Alas! how few are there who 
know the aches of expectancy, when we have 
long been looking up high for some suspended 
gift of bright imagination. 

Thanks upon thanks for making me think 
Byron a better and a wiser man thanI had 
thought him. 

To-day I have finished a second reading of 
Barry Cornwall's poems. Scarcely any tether 
can bring my nose down to that rank herbage 
which is springing up about usin our walk of 
poetry. But how fresh and sweet is Barry Corn- 
wall’s ; he unites the best qualities of the richest 
moderns, and the purest ancients. 

“On Wednesday last I was present at a 
wedding ; the only one I ever was at, excepting 
one other. There was bridecake, and there were 
verses in profusion, two heavy commodities! 
But what an emblematic thing the bride-cake is! 
All sugar above, and all lumpiness below. But 
may Heaven grant another, and far different 
destiny, to my sweet-tempered, innocent, sensible, 
young friend.” 

Never were my spirits better than in my thir- 
tieth year, when I wrote ‘ Gebir,’ and did not ex- 
change twelve sentences with men. I lived 
among woods, which are now killed with copper 
works, and took my walk over sandy sea-coast 
deserts, then covered with low roses and thou- 
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sands of nameless flowers and plants, trodden’ 
by the naked feet of the Welsh peasantry, and 
trackless. These creatures were somewhat be- 
tween me and the animals, and were asuseful to 
the landscape as masses of weed or stranded 
boats. But what can be said of those manu- 
factured things from the workshop of politics 
which have neither edge nor handle, which it 
may hurt me to tread upon, and which it is 
troublesome to kick aside ? 

A few months ago I went to occupy my former 
seat in the Catholic Chapel, where I had once 
been seated between Mrs. Fitzherbert and Helen 
Walsh Porter. On the wall at the extremity of 
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it, I saw a marble tablet. I went toward it, and 
there I found the name of my oldest friend, Mrs, 
Ferrers, and just beyond it was her daughter's, 
I will venture to say, and I do it without pride, 
I was at that moment the most religious and 
devout man in the whole chapel. It is true I 
did not hear the service, and the music was so 
mingled with the affections as to be lost ‘amon 
them: yet, instead of wishing to be reminded of 
soft words and tender looks, which I went for, 
the faces of old friends rose up from the grave 
before me, and were far more welcome. I waited 
until all were gone out, and then I placed my 
brow against the edge of the monument. A 
has its follies, you see, no less than youth. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A MYTH. 


* 


I 


Txere sat a lady in an ancient room, 
Amid an odorous garden's golden bloom— 
The Lady Alice; and her hair was dark 
; As dusky forest pool 
Beneath the branches cool, 
Far from the choral gladness of the minstrel lark. 


Il. 
Bright were her eyes with visions. Yet more 


° 
Streamed through the casements the sweet sun- 
set light, 
In which the chamber quaint shone crim- 
son-clear ; 
While Lady Alice saw 
Across the open shaw, 
Down tothe forest fountains troop the fallow deer. 


Ill. 


There came a youth with lilies ever-fair, 
And ruddy roses in his clustering hair, 
Into the chamber. With his azure eyes 
He gazed on Lady Alice— 
Bearing a brimful chalice 
Of sapphire brighter than the cloudy sapphire 
skies. 
IV. 


“Tam the _ of Summer, maiden tender,” 
oTp 


He said. 0 thee, O lovely one, I render 
Homage; for sprites to mortal maidens 
ever, 
When beautiful as thou, 
For purest worship bow. 
Into this goblet look, and fathom Time’s dark 
river. 


v. 


Therewith in that blue vase the magic water 
Sparkled and leaped; earth’s vision —loving 
daughter 
Gazed, hoping for a happy future there— 
Gazed, hoping that the time 
Would echo Love’s wild rhyme, 
And fill with high delight the fragrant Summer 
air. 





vi. 


What saw she there? The blushful face of him 
Who held the sapphire goblet? . . . Shadows 
dim 
Crossed the fair lymph; and a weird form 
of eld, 
Crowned with a coronet 
OF ice and hoarfrost wet, 
Pale with an unknown woe, the maiden there 
beheld. 


Vit. 


“The Spirit of Winter!” cried the youthful 
shade ; 
And from the lady’s vision did he fade. 
Sweet Alice! when the Summer cams 
again, 
Those dreamy eyes of thine 
Saw not the sunset shine, 
Nor watched the failow deer wind slowly down 
the glen. 
Mortimer Cotiins. 
o 





Tue Sermon on THE Mount Reversep. 
—I have often thought that if Christianity were, 
the kind of thing that some men take it for, the 
beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount would 
run in quite a different strain from what they 
do. We should not, in that case, have “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit—the mourners—the meek 
—the peace-makers—the pure in heart.” No: 
something more practical, more of common 
sense, less visionary and less flighty, would have 
been substituted in their place. The beatitudes 
would have stood thus: “ Blessed are they that 
are correct in their dealings and punctual 'y pa. 
their debts. Blessed are they that are loyal an 
good subjects to the queen. Blessed are they 
that improve their estates, and are skilful man- 
agers of their property. Blessed are they that 
add house to mete wae es sf field. Blessed 
are they that la or themselves treasures upon 
earth. oom on they that provide well for 
their families. Blessed are they that secure goot 
places for their sons, and rich husbands for their 
daughters.”— Christian Observer. 





